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MORE IMPORTANT 
$1.00 BOOKS 


Not new books, but a new price for 
books of value that have sold heretofore 
at much higher prices. You certainly get 
full value for your money in these books 
at $1.00 each. 


By G. Glenn Atkins. 

By G. Glenn Atkins. 
By J. Wilbur Chapman. 

By Harris E. Kirk. 


By James I. Vance. 


Craftsmen of the Soul. 
The Undiscovered Country. 
Revival Sermons. 
One Generation to Another. 
In the Breaking of the Bread. 
Son of Nicodemus. By Howard Agnew Johnston. 
People’s Life of Christ. 


By Caroline A. Mason. 


By J. Paterson Smyth. 
Royton Manor. 
The Laughing Buddha. 


The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life. 
nah W. Smith. 


Introduction to Biblical Archaeology. 
S. Duncan. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. 
By Victor Murdock. 

By Harold Begbie. 
By James Black. 

By James Black. 
The Whole Armour of God. By J. H. Jowett. 
Keeping Mentally Fit. 


By James L. Stewart. 
By Han- 


By George 


Constantinople. 
Twice-Born Men. 
Mystery of Preaching. 
The Dilemmas of Jesus. 


By Joseph Jastrow. 
By Charles Francis Potter. 


The Doctor Looks at Love and Life. 
Collins, M. D. 


The New Book of Etiquette. 


Story of Religion. 


By Lillian Eichler. 
Recollections and Letters of General 
Lee. By Captain Robert E. Lee. 
Kwaidan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
The Corsican. By Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Gold Under the Grass. By B. W. Miller. 


Talking With God. 


(A Manual of Prayers. Boxed, gift style.) 


The Americanization of Edward Bok. By Edward 


Bok. 
From Immigrant to Inventor. 
My Musical Life. By Walter Damrosch. 
Beliefs That Matter. 
The Motives of Men. 
The Hero in Thy Soul. 
Just Over the Hill. 


By George A. Coe. 
By A. J. Gossip. 
By Margaret Slattery. 


Order All of Above from 


Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


By Samuel Manning. 


By Joseph 


Robert E. 


Edited by Dr. Alfred Smith. 


By Michael Pupin. 


By William Adams S8rown. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


THERE IS NO BETTER PLACE FOR 
YOUR SON 


Educational Standards are high. A diploma from 





Davidson admits the student into any uni- 
versity in America for graduate work. 


The Faculty consists of forty-five Christian men 


who are noted for their scholarship and 
teaching ability. 


The Students come from refined Christian homes. 


The Buildings are modern. The campus is very 





attractive. 


Athletics are under the direction of expert 


coaches of high character. 


The Christian influence is marked. A Christian 
faculty, a Christian student body, the Bible 
course, the Church, the Y. M. C. A. and 
many Christian homes afford students an un- 
usual opportunity for Christian culture. 





WALTER L. LINGLE, President, 
DAVIDSON, N. C. 





























PRESBYTERIAN LAW AND 


PROCEDURE 


By Rev. J. D. Leslie, D. D., LL. D. 


“With this book in his ¢«& 
hands, no minister, ruling ff 
elder, deacon, trustee, officer & 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary or a 
any other church organiza- war 
tion need be ignorant of — 
what is correct law and pro- 
cedure, under any circum- 
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stances, in the Presbyterian 
Church. * * * The book 
should find a place as a text- 
book in every theological | 
seminary in our denomina- 
tion. * * * Busy pastors and church officers 
who have not had time to search various sources 
of information will find in this volume exactly 
what they need in any emergency.”—From Dr. 
D. M. Sweets’ Introduction to ‘Presbyterian Law 
and Procedure.’ 

The book is divided into 951 separate and dis- 
tinct paragraphs and there are hundreds of sub- 
divisions of these. Every paragraph is indexed 
alphabetically and completely cross indexed. 


Price, $1.75 
Order From 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 









































































wary BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 


The College with a Background of 
Culture and Scholarship. _ 

The Virginia Presbyterian College 
for Women. Founded 1842, A. B. 
Degree. Music, Spoken English, Art, 
Public School Music, Secretarial 
Courses. Students from fifteen states 
already registered for Freshman class 
of next session. 

Write for Catalog. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President, 
Box 9, Staunton, Va. 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of the Southwest 

Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
ideals and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
eure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 

Next session opens September 17. 
1930. 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D. President, 
Austin, Texas 























Christmas Gifts at 
Big Savings 


MSSIONARIES in foreign service 

should select their Christmas gifts 
now from our catalogue, and take ad- 
vantage of the unequalled values and 
big savings made possible by 10% 
cash discounts on orders of $50.00 or 
more selected from our general cata- 





logue, except flour and sugar. Write 
for free copy. 


Church orders for Christmas dona- 
tions to missionaries abroad receive our 
special attention, including guaranteed 
safe delivery. Special wholesale dis- 
counts on orders from Churches, Mis- 
sion Boards, and other institutions. 


* ‘ 

Foreign field secretaries can save 
money and worry by anticipating the 
holiday needs of their stations, and or- 


dering now direct from our Wholesale 
Department, 


The above discounts are granted only 
on orders to missionary stations and 
institutions abroad and to missionaries 
in foreign service. All communications 
and orders must be sent to our 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
CHICAGO, U. 3. A. 


























Once on a time as I sat on her knee 
My great-grandmother said to me, 
“If all our troubles were hung on a 


line, 

You would take yours and I would 
take mine.” 

Since then, full many and many a 
time, 

Have I thought of that simple, little 
rhyme 

When I felt my worries and troubles 
and care 

Were more than other folks had to 
bear, 

And I said to myself, “If it could 
be— 


The song that I learned at my grand- 
mother’s knee. 

But I know that my cares must be 
greater far 

Than those of complaining neighbors 
are.” 

But now, with the years that have 
passed, I see 

The truth of what Grandmother sang 
to me, 

“If all our troubles were hung on a 
line, 

You would take yours and I would 
take mine!” 

—Florence Jones Hadley, 
in The New Outlook. 


“Preach about yesterday, Preacher! 
The time so far away: 
When the hand of Deity smote and 
slew, 
And the heathen plagued the stiff- 
necked Jew; 
Or when the Man of Sorrows came, 
And blessed the people who cursed 
His name— 
Preach about yesterday, Preacher, 
Not about today. 


“Preach about the other man, 
Preacher! 
The man we all can see! 
The man of oaths, the man of strife, 
The man who drinks and beats his 


wife, 

Who helps his mate to fret and 
shirk 

When all they need is to keep at 
work— 

Preach about the other man, 
Preacher! 


Not about ME!” 
—WSelected. 





Ed Howe says: “Behave yourself; 
let others go to the devil, if they so 
please . . . If you behave your- 
self, and do well, that will be the 
most powerful preaching you can in- 
dulge in; noting your example, many 
on the way to the devil will turn 
back, and follow you to safety.” 

Let the advice sink in. Fathers 
often preach to their sons. But the 
sons are in the position of Emerson, 
who once exclaimed, “What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.”—EH«change. 
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A Safe College 


For Your Son. Thor- 
oughly Christian, con- 
servative type, highest 
standards of  scholar- 
ship, accredited by As- 
sociation of American 
Universities, splendid 
record and reputation 
for seventy-five years. 
Men only. Write for 
Catalog and View Book. 


For Your Money. 
We need 25 Scholar- 
ships of $2,000 each to 
aid worthy young men. 
Two Koreans are com- 
ing September, 1930, 
from the Mission Field. 
We need $200 each for 
their tuition. We have 
attractive literature on 
Life Annuity Bonds, 
and a booklet—“‘A Will 
and a Way’—on be- 
quests. May we send 
you these? 


WESTMINSTER 


COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
M. E. MELVIN, President 























ITALY’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
REFORMATION 








By REV. JOHN B. BISCEGLIA 


Written by one of our own ministers 
after many years of research and study 
of the subject, this book will be of 
real help to any minister or interested 
student of the Reformation. The 
author has also made a sympathetic 
study of the history, literaturd and 
art of Italy. The book discusses ‘‘Con- 
ditions Before the Reformation,” ‘“Re- 
naissance and Reformation,” “The 
Waldensian Church,” and “Why Did 
the Reformation Fail in Italy. 


Price, Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00 
Order from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas. 

































































NEW! 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE 


ROMANS 


By E. C. Caldwell, D. D. 
Here is What You Have Been 
Needing to Help You In Your 
Study of the Book of Romans. 





It is arranged in twelve care- 
fully planned lessons, each fully 
outlined. 

The purpose and plan of this 
book is given by the author in 
his preface: 


“This little book aims to be a help 
to the study of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It endeavors to accomplish 
three things. First, to show that 
Paul’s purpose in writing the Epistle 
was that it should play a part, a great 
part, in his daring plan to evangelize 
the world in his generation. Second, 
to show that the Epistle is a literary 
unit, an organic whole, with one cen- 
tral and sovereign theme which is car- 
ried forward step by step to its climax. 
I have tried to ‘strike the keynote of 
Romans, to find its taproot, to uncover 
its pivotal points, and to chart its 
central current.’ Third, to explain 
briefly and clearly the important pas- 
sages of the Epistle.” 


Dr. M. R. Turnbull gives the 
book his hearty endorsement in 
these words: 


“Before this study of Romans was 
published I had the opportunity of go- 
ing over it very carefully, and being a 
teacher of Romans in the Assembly’s 
Training School, I could see from the 
first how tremendously helpful this 
would be to any student or teacher of 
this Epistle. Dr. Caldwell knows what 
Paul’s real purpose was in writing 
this letter to the Roman church, and 
he knows how Paul carries out this 
purpose step by step. And because of 
this he has cleared up this diffictlt 
Epistle in a most remarkable way. 
And besides this, he has divided up 
Romans into twelve lessons, and in a 
most practical way has guided the 
reader in his or her way of studying 
or teaching the Epistle lesson by les- 
son. And that is what we need.” 


Art paper covers, price 25c. 
Order these books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 














“Being perplexed, I say, 
‘Lord make it right! 
Night is as day to Thee 
Darkness as light. 
I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much, 
My feeble hands may shake: 
Thine can make no mistake— 
Lord, make it right!’” 

—A. G. L., in Exchange. 





“The soul is dyed the color of its 
leisure thoughts.’—Dean Inge. 





“Lord of the far horizons 
Give us the eyes to see 
Over the verge of sundown 
The beauty that is to be. 
Give us the skill to fashion 
The task of thy commaiud, 
Eager to follow the pattern 
We may not understand.” 
—Rliss Carman. 





The best sermon is preached by 
the minister who has a sermon to 
preach and not by the man who has 
to preach a sermon.—EHzchange. 





“Are you sheltered, curled up and 
content by your world’s warm 
fire? 

Then I say your soul is in danger. 
The sons of Light, they are down 
with God in the mire, 

God in the manger. 

So rouse you from your perilous 
ease; to your sword and your 
shield! 

Your ease is that of the cattle! 

Hark, hark, where the bugles are 
calling: out to some field— 

Out to some battle!” 
—WSelected. 





“Although doubts again and again 
drive men away from the Cross their 
needs draw them back to it once 
more.”’—Rev. Principal Alfred E. 
Garvie, D. D., in The British Weekly. 





“Humility is a beautiful virtue but 
to be timid, fearful and therefore 
unwilling to attempt great things 
for God is not humility but lack of 
trust in God.”"—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 





“The true ideal of Christian evan- 
gelism is the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, not by public preachers so 
much as by private conversation and 
the testimony of common men.”’— 
Robert E. Speer, in The Christian 
Advocate. 





“Shakespeare once counseled us to 
pour our purse into our head. Then, 
he said, no one can take it away 
from us. The education and train- 
ing we give our children is an en- 
dowment that will serve them all 
their days.’—Ezchange. 
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NEW! 


Two Especially 
Helpful Books 





Just Normal Children 
By Florence Mateer, Ph. D. 


For Parents or Other Workers 
With Children. 


The author says: “If your 
child is well and happy, eats, 
sleeps, and grows as he should, 
causes no serious worries, does 
all that other children of his 
age should do, talks and plays 
and gets into mischief normally, 
this book is not intended for 
you.” But—is this the picture 
of your boy or girl? If not, 
you will get real help from this 
book by the Director of the 
Merryheart Schools, Columbia, 
Ohio. Dr. Mateer avoids tech- 
nical terms and writes in an 
easily understood manner. She 
cites instances of children who 
would not, or could not, sleep, 
rest, learn, or eat normally, but 
who, when wisely directed, de- 
veloped into  well-disciplined, 
healthy, happy children. The 
book is packed full of help for 
those who really need it. 


Price, $2.50 
i ) 
Why I Believe 


By Teunis E. Gouwens, D. D. 


Dr. Gouwens is pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. In this new 
volume he has included six ser- 
mons, dealing with what he be- 
lieves to be “the six major 
problems which are disturbing 
the modern man in the field of 
religion.” He further says: “If 
we can justify our belief in 
God, Christ, the Bible, the 
Church, Prayer, and Immortal- 
ity, we certainly may and must 
believe much more.” The aver- 
age man troubled by doubts 
can profit greatly by reading 
and pondering these well-pre- 
pared and clearly expressed 
thoughts of Dr. Gouwens. 


Price, $1.00 


Order above books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY CIRCULATION 


THANK YOU 
We take this opportunity to thank each of you who helped make SURVEY 
| WEEK a success. Especially do we thank the officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
| who so cheerfully undertook the work and who did it so efficiently. 


TAKE THE SURVEY WITH YOU 


These last months have been busy ones with all of us and now we plan 
vacations for rest, pleasure and relaxation; to do just the things we want to do. 
For most people, that includes some reading. The SURVEY takes very little space 
and can be easily packed, or just send us your vacation address and we will be glad 
to mail it to you. We are glad to do this to make your vacation a Pleasant and 


Profitable One. 
THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Even hot weather cannot daunt some Secretaries of Literature who continue 
efforts to make their churches honor churches. The following list has been re- 
ported as those who have placed one SURVEY for every five members of their 








church: 
Name of Church Secretary of Literature 
Gm, SUNG G5 ore Sits nied koe so eh Cee Ree we Mrs. J. C. McJunkin 
| ee Si eared 6 Uae ov oe EnaeiwAs oée Mrs. Isobel P. Liles 
RN I. hii BoA Bs 20 nw Mrs. A. O. Trust 
pe OS A RS ae are eee es ee eee Mrs. Thurman Leatherwood 
Wa lato iw ete Ce wiles sas deme eeaess Mrs. J. A. Stanford 
Westminster, Galveston, Texas ................ Mrs. W. H. Foster 
Ldap RS 5 Ne ee SSS 8 oc ceetes sees Mrs. C. G. Porter (Treas.) 
Cees HI ok eens sx ccna cesses Mrs. Rozell Nicholson 
IE art eee laa so nw aa ae ss Mrs. Henderson Woods 
DUCE Tey ES cio oie ca Ae oh ews re KS wo Miss Adele Lee McLin 
Muddy Creek, Blue Sulphur Springs, W. Va....Mrs. G. H. Buster 
| De he Sos Bi dgk Cees oes on sos Mrs. J. E. Good 

















If You Are a Parent, You Need These 


A series of specially prepared booklets, for use of individual parents, Parents’ 
classes, Parents’ discussion groups, Parent-teacher meetings, and Pastors (in present- 
ing “Family Religion”). 

We recommend that these booklets be bound in a loose-leaf binder. Each book- 
let is made to fit the binder and is punche] for this purpose. 


The following are now available at 5 cents each; or in lots of ten or more of one 
kind, 3 cents each. Price of loose-leaf binder, 50 cents. 


A Question of Atmosphere—Edward Leigh Pell. Home Training and the Problem of Authority— 
Children’s Questions—Edna Dean Baker. L. A. Weigle. 
First Steps in Family Worship—Elizabeth McE. From Nature to God—J. A. MacLean, Jr., and 
Shields. , : 
Teaching Child H to U - Ea a Elizabeth McK. Shields. 
B. Paisley. Ra ee Ae Sunday With the Children in the Modern Ameri- 
How Religion is Taught in the Home—L. J. Sher- can Home—Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
rill. Children’s Toys—Atha Bowman. 


Send All Orders to 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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NEW! 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE 


ROMANS 


By E. C. Caldwell, D. D. 
Here is What You Have Been 
Needing to Help You In Your 
Study of the Book of Romans. 





It is arranged in twelve care- 
fully planned lessons, each fully 
outlined. 

The purpose and plan of this 
book is given by the author in 
his preface: 


“This little book aims to be a help 
to the study of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It endeavors to accomplish 
three things. First, to show that 
Paul’s purpose in writing the Epistle 
was that it should play a part, a great 
part, in his daring plan to evangelize 
the world in his generation. Second, 
to show that the Epistle is a literary 
unit, an organic whole, with one cen- 
tral and sovereign theme which is car- 
ried forward step by step to its climax. 
I have tried to ‘strike the keynote of 
Romans, to find its taproot, to uncover 
its pivotal points, and to chart its 
central current.’ Third, to explain 
briefly and clearly the important pas- 
sages of the Epistle.” 


Dr. M. R. Turnbull gives the 
book his hearty endorsement in 
these words: 


“Before this study of Romans was 
published I had the opportunity of go- 
ing over it very carefully, and being a 
teacher of Romans in the Assembly’s 
Training School, I could see from the 
first how tremendously helpful this 
would be to any student or teacher of 
this Epistle. Dr. Caldwell knows what 
Paul’s real purpose was in writing 
this letter to the Roman church, and 
he knows how Paul carries out this 
purpose step by step. And because of 
this he has cleared up this diffictlt 
Epistle in a most remarkable way. 
And besides this, he has divided up 
Romans into twelve lessons, and in a 
most practical way has guided the 
reader in his or her way of studying 
or teaching the Epistle lesson by les- 
son. And that is what we need.” 


Art paper covers, price 25c. 
Order these books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 














“Being perplexed, I say, 
‘Lord make it right! 
Night is as day to Thee 
Darkness as light. 
I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much, 
My feeble hands may shake: 
Thine can make no mistake— 
Lord, make it right!’” 

—A. G. L., in Exchange. 





“The soul is dyed the color of its 
leisure thoughts.”’—Dean Inge. 





“Lord of the far horizons 
Give us the eyes to see 
Over the verge of sundown 
The beauty that is to be. 
Give us the skill to fashion 
The task of thy commaid, 
Eager to follow the pattern 
We may not understand.” 
—Rliss Carman. 





The best sermon is preached by 
the minister who has a sermon to 
preach and not by the man who has 
to preach a sermon.—Ezchange. 





“Are you sheltered, curled up and 
content by your world’s warm 
fire? 

Then I say your soul is in danger. 
The sons of Light, they are down 
with God in the mire, 

God in the manger. 

So rouse you from your perilous 
ease; to your sword and your 
shield! 

Your ease is that of the cattle! 

Hark, hark, where the bugles are 
calling: out to some field— 

Out to some battle!” 
—WSelected. 





“Although doubts again and again 
drive men away from the Cross their 
needs draw them back to it once 
more.”’—Rev. Principal Alfred E. 
Garvie, D. D., in The British Weekly. 





“Humility is a beautiful virtue but 
to be timid, fearful and therefore 
unwilling to attempt great things 
for God is not humility but lack of 
trust in God.”"—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 





“The true ideal of Christian evan- 
gelism is the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, not by public preachers so 
much as by private conversation and 
the testimony of common men.’— 
Robert E. Speer, in The Christian 
Advocate. 





“Shakespeare once counseled us to 
pour our purse into our head. Then, 
he said, no one can take it away 
from us. The education and train- 
ing we give our children is an en- 
dowment that will serve them all 
their days.’—Ez«change. 
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NEW! 


Two Especially 
Helpful Books 





Just Normal Children 
By Florence Mateer, Ph. D. 


For Parents or Other Workers 
With Children. 


The author says: “If your 
child is well and happy, eats, 
sleeps, and grows as he should, 
causes no serious worries, does 
all that other children of his 
age should do, talks and plays 
and gets into mischief normally, 
this book is not intended for 
you.” But—is this the picture 
of your boy or girl? If not, 
you will get real help from this 
book by the Director of the 
Merryheart Schools, Columbia, 
Ohio. Dr. Mateer avoids tech- 
nical terms and writes in an 
easily understood manner. She 
cites instances of children who 
would not, or could not, sleep, 
rest, learn, or eat normally, but 
who, when wisely directed, de- 
veloped into  well-disciplined, 
healthy, happy children. The 
book is packed full of help for 
those who really need it. 


Price, $2.50 
CHS 


Why I Believe 
By Teunis E. Gouwens, D. D. 


Dr. Gouwens is pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. In this new 
volume he has included six ser- 
mons, dealing with what he be- 
lieves to be “the six major 
problems which are disturbing 
the modern man in the field of 
religion.” He further says: “If 
we can justify our belief in 
God, Christ, the Bible, the 
Church, Prayer, and Immortal- 
ity, we certainly may and must 
believe much more.” The aver- 
age man troubled by doubts 
can profit greatly by reading 
and pondering these well-pre- 
pared and clearly expressed 
thoughts of Dr. Gouwens. 


Price, $1.00 


Order above books from 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY CIRCULATION 


THANK YOU 
We take this opportunity to thank each of you who helped make SURVEY 
WEEK a success. Especially do we thank the officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
who so cheerfully undertook the work and who did it so efficiently. 


TAKE THE SURVEY WITH YOU 


These last months have been busy ones with all of us and now we plan 
vacations for rest, pleasure and relaxation; to do just the things we want to do. 
For most people, that includes some reading. The SURVEY takes very little space 
and can be easily packed, or just send us your vacation address and we will be glad 
to mail it to you. We are glad to do this to make your vacation a Pleasant and 


Profitable One. 
THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Even hot weather cannot daunt some Secretaries of Literature who continue 
efforts to make their churches honor churches. The following list has been re- 
ported as those who have placed one SURVEY for every five members of their 
church: 





Name of Church Secretary of Literature 
Geum. TR P90 Sas ha bo ee hee haere Mrs. J. C. McJunkin 
De geen ER vee ww se eee ba en Mrs. Isobel P. Liles 
Aa Ts ee Sah ad ie ees 4h 85 0a eNOS Mrs. A. O. Trust 
Jp AR Se a ee eee ee eee Mrs. Thurman Leatherwood 
A EL EE” A ee rs. Seana Mrs. J. A. Stanford 
Westminster, Galveston, Texas ................ Mrs. W. H. Foster 
pO eee he errr eee re Mrs. C. G. Porter (Treas.) 
CSO? WII ce pce « Mb bk chen bs 6 cwewe waeee ss Mrs. Rozell Nicholson 
SRE LE EE ES LE eS Mrs. Henderson Woods 
FUE le i ey waive word ee maine ers Miss Adele Lee McLin 
Muddy Creek, Blue Sulphur Springs, W. Va....Mrs. G. H. Buster 
RE I i thnk aia kee oe Se ee es Mrs. J. E. Good 
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If You Are a Parent, You Need These 


A series of specially prepared booklets, for use of individual parents, Parents’ 
classes, Parents’ discussion groups, Parent-teacher meetings, and Pastors (in present- 
ing “Family Religion”). 

We recommend that these booklets be bound in a loose-leaf binder. Each book- 
let is made to fit the binder and is punche] for this purpose. 


The following are now available at 5 cents each; or in lots of ten or more of one 
kind, 3 cents each. Price of loose-leaf binder, 50 cents. 


A Question of Atmosphere—Edward Leigh Pell. Home Training and the Problem of Authority— 
Children’s Questions—Edna Dean Baker. L. A. Weigle. 
ae in Family Worship—Elizabeth McE. From Nature to God—J. A. MacLean, Jr., and 
Teeching Ma How to Use Money—Edward gees aires ghee Rey 

B. Paisley. Sunday With the Children in the Modern Ameri- 
How Religion is Taught in the Home—L. J. Sher- can Home—Elizabeth McE. Shields. 

rill. Children’s Toys—Atha Bowman. 


Send All Orders to 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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We Present 


Dr. W. J. Martin 
President 


The General Assembly's 
Training School 


N ENTERING on the work as president of the 
| Assembly’s Training School, I am conscious of a 

lack of technical knowledge which I will have to 
acquire as rapidly as possible. I sincerely seek and 
hope to receive all the help possible, through sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism, which friends 
of the school can and will give me. 

My past educational experience, as teacher and 
administrator, will or should help me, but I must, 
if 1 am to help the Church through this service, get 
the mind of the Church for and toward the insti- 
tution. 

I, therefore, invite and urge all who will to write 
me freely. I make this appeal to the ministry of 
our Church, especially such as have had experience 
(successful or unsuccessful) with the graduates of 
the school, to our old graduates who have tested) 
their training received here against the demand of 
actual service, and to all others who are interested 
in the work of our Church. 

In order to guide and give some uniformity to 
suggestions and opinions, I suggest the following 
heads on which, I feel, your replies would be especially 
helpful, though this in no sense is meant to bar the 
discussion of any other pertinent subjects: 

1. Purpose of the school. 


2. Character and previous preparation of students 
to be admitted. 


3. How best to select and secure such students. 

4. Avenues of service in the Church open to the 
graduates, 

5. Curricula best adapted to prepare our graduates 
for these differing types of service. 


6. How best to secure united, universal and suffi- 
cient financial support to do adequately the work the 
Church desires the school to do. 
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Later I may discuss in some detail, in this and other 
of the Church’s publications, the school, its work and 
needs, but first I wish to get fuller knowledge myself 
and to that end am hoping I may hear generously 
from the friends out in the field. 

May I say that our immediate problem is to enroll 
about sixty-five new students for the session which be- 
gins September 17th. They should be the best type 
of our consecrated Christian youth, well balanced 
socially and mentally, of sound general education, 
equivalent to at least two years of standard college 
work and better if full graduates of such colleges. 

Catalogue and information is always gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Wm. J. Martin, President. 

General Assembly's Training School, 

Brook Road, Richmond, Va, 





































tributed Bibles, Testaments, and Portions total- 

ing 11,102,664, the largest distribution for a 
single year in the Society’s history. According to the 
114th annual report, the Society since its organization 
in 1816 has distributed 216,198,915 volumes of Scrip- 
tures. The year 1929 was the fifth year in succession 
in which the distribution surpassed that of the preceding 
year. Scriptures were distributed in 179.languages 
and dialects. 

The largest circulation occurred in China, where 
nearly five and one-third million copies of Scriptures 
were issued. It is significant that although the num- 
ber of missionaries in China is twenty per cent less 
than three years ago, the figures for Scripture distribu- 
tion are thirty per cent greater. This is due largely 
to the fact that the churches are more generally accept- 
ing a responsibility for Scripture distribution in their 
own localities. In the West Indies there has never 
been so great a desire for owning complete Bibles as 
was shown last year. In Brazil the report shows that 
the circulation for 1929 was twenty-five times what it 
was forty years ago. In Cairo in a single week, desig- 
nated as “United Literature Week,” and promoted by 
the Christian forces of the city, over 6,000 copies of 
Scripture were sold by students of the Christian theolog- 
ical seminaries. The Society experienced a serious loss 
of over $10,000 by fire during July in the printing 
plant of its chief printer, in Tokyo, when many volumes 
of printed Scriptures were destroyed. Despite this 
handicap over 900,000 volumes were distributed in 
Japan during the year, exceeding the number in 1928. 
Through its foreign agencies the Society promoted dis- 
tribution in thirty-six countries and in addition co- 
operated with missionary organizations by making 
grants of funds and of Scriptures in twelve European 
countries. The report states that 4,637 workers shared 
in the distribution program. 

During 1929, publication of Scriptures in the fol- 
lowing languages occurred: The four Gospels for the 
first time in the language spoken by the Kuskokwim 
Eskimos in southwestern Alaska; an edition of the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles in Benga for 
use in West Africa; the four Gospels in Hopi, the 
first of the Scriptures to be published for the Indians 
of that name living near the Grand Canyon; a “diglot” 
edition of the Gospel of St. John with Portuguese and 
Japanese in parallel columns, for use among the Japa- 
nese immigrants now pouring into Brazil; and the 
Psalms in Bolivian Quechua for use among a large 
Indian population in the Andes. 

The year 1929 saw the completion of the New 
Testament into Cakchiquel, a language spoken in 
Guatemala by an Indian tribe numbering about 
200,000. The completion of this translation marked 


[) ‘rite 1929 the American Bible Sociéty dis- 


the climax of ten years of painstaking labor on the 





The American Bible Siateny 


Completes 114 Years of Service 
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part of a faithful missionary and his wife. The re- 
port states that the Bible in whole or in part has now 
been translated into 886 languages, chiefly due to the 
combined efforts of the Bible Societies of the world. 
Some portion of the Bible appears in a new language 
or dialect as often as once every five weeks. 

Among the new translations in process are: parts 
of the New Testament in the dialect of the Cheyenne 


Indians; the translation of the Gospels into Mam, 


Quiche, and Valiente, the respective languages pf 
three Indian tribes in Central America with a popula- 
tion of 460,000; a fresh translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the languages of the Quechua people of 
Peru; and that of the four Gospels into the Aymara, 
spoken by some 500,000 Indians in Bolivia. Among 
revisions being made are: the transliteration of two 
Gospels in Shilluk into the new Shilluk alphabet in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, an extensive revision of the 
Turkish version of the New Testament; the Canton 
(China) Colloquial Old Testament; and the Ilocano 
(Philippines) Old Testament. 


The year under review was the banner year in the 
number of volumes of embossed Scriptures supplied 
to the blind. From the Bible House in New York 
3,725 volumes were issued; and from our Foreign 
Agencies, so far as reported, 885 volumes. ‘The largest 
number was in Revised Braille, which is rapidly be- 
coming the predominant system used in the United 
States, there having been 2,478 volumes circulated in 
it during the year. New York Point, 520 volumes, 





READING THE 
BIBLE IN MOON 

Moon is a modi- 
fied raised English 
letter. It requires 
58 volumes, aver- 
aging 134”x11%4” 
and 2” thick each, 
to make one Bible. 

The cost price of 
one Moon Bible is 
$240.70. 

Adults whose fin 
gers are not sensi- 
tive enough to 
catch the _ small 
raised points of 
Braille, find Moon 
easier to read. 





Courtesy American Bible Society. 


and Moon, 496 volumes, are the next and only two 
other systems in large use in this country. 

Abroad the main service was in Japanese Braille, 
in which 653 volumes were distributed, and Arabic 10 
which 154 volumes in Braille and 41 in Moon were 
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circulated; while 27 volumes in Portuguese were sup- 
plied by our Brazil Agency. 

The special reduced price of 50 cents a volume, 
which has been in vogue throughout the year in the 
United States, has proved a very great boon to the 
blind and their friends and has met with many warm 
expressions of gratitude. At this special price, the 
blind and their friends paid for ninety per cent of 
the books they received. The volumes cost from $2 
to $8 each. The difference between these cost prices 
and the special 50-cent price has been met from con- 


tributions received for this special work, amounting in 
1929 to $11,762.20. 

While the last report spoke of the ninety-third con- 
secutive year of service to the blind, it would be more 
accurate to call that year the ninety-fourth, from the 
fact that this service began in 1835. This report is 
thus for the ninety-fifth year. During these ninety- 
five years the Society has supplied to the blind in the 
United States 78,614 volumes, and abroad 10,640 
volumes, making a total of 89,254 embossed volumes 
it has distributed. 





God's 


Fools 


By ILION T. JONES, D. D. 


“The Fool.” A young minister was called a 
‘fool by his friends. He was offered large sums 
of money and enticing business opportunities to leave 
his work among the poor people. He declined to leave 
because he thought he was doing the work God wanted 
him to do.. His friends called him an eccentric, said 
he was crazy, openly said he was a fool. But the 
author leaves us with the question in our minds, “After 
all, isn’t he God’s fool ?” 

Many people, likewise, call missionaries fanatics and 
fools. Why do educated, cultivated people, who might 
occupy positions of large responsibility and live in com- 
fort in America, rush off to Africa or China and bury 
themselves? Perhaps, because they are willing to be 
called fools by men that they might do the thing that 
God wants them to do. 

At any rate, two fine, educated, cultured, American 
college graduates pursued this course. He was a “cum 
laude” from his university and held a medical degree. 
His wife held a degree in home economics. They went 
to China where he was the only western-trained doctor 
in a section of country that has a population of a mil- 
lion and a half. In time he became the manager of 
an improvised mission hospital—large in number of 
cases, small in equipment. She became a sort of ad- 
viser to Chinese mothers. Two children came into 
the home. These children became the center of at- 
traction for the Chinese mothers, who wanted to learn 
how the mother kept them in such splendid health. 

When the opposition to foreigners took place two 
years ago this doctor and his wife quietly withdrew 
and left the hospital in charge of the natives. It was 
a long trip to the coast—a memorable trip for them, 
with few provisions, insufficient clothing, inclement 
weather, no milk for the babies, part of the trip by 
boats which were sometimes under fire, and part by 
foot. At length they reached Shanghai, where they 
heard that there was an epidemic of bacillary dysentery 
taging in the Philippines, and that a doctor was needed. 
They also had opportunity to return to America which 
they had not seen for six years. They knew it would 


Cte ING POLLOCK entitles one of his plays 


be taking a risk for the children to go to the Philip- 
pines because they would have to live in unscreened 
houses. But here was a call for the services of a doc- 
tor. They weighed the situation and finally decided 
that the need of the people was weightier than the safety 
of themselves and their children. So they went to the 
Philippines. Within ten days both their babies were 
dead. But during the year he spent there, he was able 
to use his medical skill in such way as to save perhaps 
thousands of other lives. When the epidemic abated 
he and his wife returned to America for a post-graduate 
course. 

The wife’s problem first was that of regaining her 
health. She had been subjected to dysentery, spru and 
anemia, and had given up her own blood to be trans- 
fused for the life of others. In time she succeeded in 
getting back to physical normalcy. The young doctor— 
for they were both still in their middle thirties—set 
himself to learn all that he possibly could about the 
X-ray. He also studied dentistry, because there was no 
dentist within a ten-day journey from his Chinese hos- 
pital. He spent fifteen months at his study. At the 
end of that time he was offered two positions which 
would have paid him $10,000 a year each. Both he 
and his wife very quickly decided not to accept these 
tempting offers but to return to China. A friend said, 
‘“‘Weren’t you tempted to stay home and settle down?” 


‘He replied, “Wouldn’t it be fierce to have to stay home 


where most anybody could do your job after having had 
a real job over there!” 

So they recently returned to China. They had hoped 
to take some dental equipment with them, but had to be 
disappointed at the last moment. They did take with 
them, however, a new baby, their unbounded optimism, 
their unconquerable faith, and their insatiable passion 
for human weal. A Chinese friend has written to them 
and to all their kind, “Don’t stop coming now when 
your people and mine are beginning to understand each 
other so dearly.” Back they went to the heart of China 
to prove again that he who becomes a fool for God be- 
comes one of God’s immortals.—Reprinted by permis- 
sion, from The Presbyterian Advance. 


























The United,States and the Chinese Famine 


By T. A. BISSON 


(We are publishing the following bulletin of The Foreign Policy Association, as we believe it contains a 
most concise and accurate account of one of the major famines of history. The address of China Famine 
Relief is 205 Bast 47th St., New York City. “Then shall the King say ... For I was an hungered and ye 


gave me meat.”) 


HE question has been repeatedly raised in re- 
7 cent months why various groups in the United 

States that should be cooperating whole-heartedly 
toward relief of the Chinese famine are quite evidently 
working at cross purposes. The American people have 
not been deaf to the call for relief; well over $1,000,000 
has been contributed in the last two years. But the 
appeal has not been unanimous; and the response has 
therefore not been adequate to the need. Mr. Grover 
Clark, former editor of the Peking Leader, recently 
returned from the famine district, has estimated that 
at least 5,000,000 people have already died as a direct 
result of this famine in northwest China, and that 
at least another 2,000,000 will be dead before the 
next crops come in. In other words, before the 
famine is ended it will have killed more than half 
as many people as the World War killed in Europe. 
Why has there been no effective nation-wide mobiliza- 
tion of the resources of the United States on a scale 
sufficient to meet this need? 

It is no secret that those who are genuinely inter- 
ested in relieving the situation in China have found 
it impossible to stir the controlling business interests 
of the United States into activity. A number of Ameri- 
can banking firms have been approached with the 
proposition of setting up a Chinese credit for the pur- 
chase of food supplies. These firms replied that they 
could not assume the responsibility for new credits 
while previous loans made to China were in default, 
and while China still lacked a stable government to 
underwrite the new issues. The attitude prevailing 
in American business circles was officially sanctioned 
by the report of a Red Cross delegation that visited 
China during the summer of 1929. Acting on this 
report, the central committee of the American Red 
Cross on September 27, 1929, decided against enter- 
ing upon famine relief in China. 

The positions adopted by these influential groups in 
the United States rest upon three contentions: (1) 
that the famine is not a natural calamity but the re- 
sult of internal political dissensions; (2) that the 
existing politcal disorder renders relief aid from the 
outside ineffective and impracticable; (3) that foreign 
aid in relief work lessens the sense of responsibility 
of the Chinese for dealing with the famine problem. 

The answer to the first of these contentions is un- 
equivocal. For three consecutive growing seasons very 
small crops or no crops at all have been harvested in 
China’s vast northwest, owing to the scarcity of rain- 
fall. Mr. Grover Clark writes: 


“This long continued drought is the basic cause of 
the famine. Military disturbances, incidental to 
the quarreling of the various chieftains for self-preser- 
vation or power, unquestionably contributed to the 
sevérity of the effects of the drought. But they were 


| Wiles 


not the primary cause—as is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that, while military disturbances have been 
considerably worse in the Yangtze Valley and Southern 
China than in the north, there has been no famine there 
because there has been no drought.” 


The second contention—that political disorder ren- 
ders relief aid from the outside impracticable—is con- 
tradicted by the experience of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, unquestionably the ablest 
and most experienced body now dealing with famine 
prevention and relief in China. In a statement issued 
November 6, 1929, the executive committee of this or- 
ganization stated: 


“In its actual administration of relief, the China In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission has received the 
cooperation of the Chinese authorities to the fullest ex- 
tent. In spite of the disturbed conditions, the relief 
work has gone forward without interference by bandits 
or others. The total losses even indirectly chargeable 
to the disturbed conditions have amounted to less than 
Mex. $800 (Gold $400) in a total of relief supplies and 
money distributed of over Mex. $2,000,000 (Gold $1,- 
000,000).” 


The third contention—that foreign aid lessens the 
sense of responsibility of the Chinese—is also con- 
troverted in the November statement of the China 
International Famine Relief Commission. This body 
states that the Chinese have taken 


“proportionately and actually a much larger share in 
the relief work during this present famine than they 
did in the famine of 1920-1921. Exact details are not 
available, but the figures of contributions from non- 
governmental sources for famine relief purposes in the 
1920-1921 and the present famines conservatively esti- 
mated are: 


1920-21 1928-29 
Total non-governmental gifts 
From foreigners 
From Chinese 
Foreign percentage 
Chinese percentage 80% 


“It will be observed that the non-governmental Chi- 
nese gifts so far in the present famine have been nearly 
twice the total from the same source in 1920-21, even 
though the period of the famine appeal has not been so 
long. . . . The number and working membership of 
purely Chinese relief organizations, and the amount of 
relief work which they have done, in the present 
famine very much exceed the figures for 1920-21. .. . 
The Buddhists, the Confucianists, the Taoists and num- 
erous non-sectarian groups alse have helped largely 
but inconspicuously in relief work. 

“The Chinese Government in 1920-21 certainly took 
no more active interest in relief work than has the 
Government this year—in spite of the fact that the diffi- 
culties which it faced were very much less. On both 
occasions relief supplies were moved without charge 08 
Government railways, and all taxes were remitted on 
such materials. In 1920-21 a famine relief surtax was 
placed on the customs duties, with the consent of the 
foreign powers. This provided a substantial sum for 
relief work—but the money was paid by the buyers of 
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goods, and the tax in no way reduced the current reve- 
nue or increased the future obligations of the Govern- 
ment. The famine relief loan of 1929, while yielding 
less than the 1920-21 surtax for actual relief work, did 
directly affect current and future income of the Gov- 
ernment which floated the loan. This loan, made by 
the present Government, was therefore definitely more 
of a sacrifice for relief than anything which the Gov- 
ernment did in 1920-21. 

“In other words, the Chinese, both as private citizens 
and governmentally, have shown in this famine a much 
greater sense of responsibility for meeting the relief 
needs of their own people than they did in the last big 
famine. There is little doubt that this change is to an 
important degree attributable to the example set by 
foreign help in 1920-21.” 


This statement was penned before the catastrophe 
of the past winter had occurred. The most conclusive 
proof that relief from the outside can be effectively 
adminstered has been afforded in the past three 
months. During the winter, at the request of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Foreign Missions 
Conference and the National Christian Council of 
China, a campaign for $2,000,000 has been conducted 
in the United States by China Famine Relief. Since 
February 1, 1930, this organization has cabled 
$525,000 to the National Christian Council of China, 
which is supervising the administration of the funds 


carried out by the China International Famine Relief 
Commission. In April the first train-load of grain 
reached Shensi province; and late in May food was 
being distributed in twenty-two counties on the Shensi 
plateau. Seed beans to the amount of 300 tons have 
also been delivered into Shensi for planting. This 
relief has been administered despite the fighting, that 
has been taking place in the neighboring provinces. 
The military and civil authorities in north China have 
cooperated to the utmost; and no seizures by bandits 
or soldiers have occurred. 


The need for relief alone will continue until the 


fall harvest—and later, if the drought should persist. 
But relief must give way to prevention. A fund of 
$10,000,000, as was projected in the spring of 1928, 
would provide a nucleus for the long-time conservancy 
projects that would harness the rivers in time of flood. 
and permit irrigation in time of drought. The China 
International Famine Relief Commission has the blue 
prints and the trained personnel for such a program. 
The resources that would provide for its financing are 
available in the United States, if they could be prop- 
erly tapped. Past experience supports the conclusion 
that the Chinese would redouble their efforts, if the 
funds for the initiation of such a program were sup- 
plied by the United States. 





The Shanghai American School 


HE Shanghai American School, which educates 
the children of American missionaries and busi- 
ness men living in China, is seeking one million 

dollars for buildings and endowment. The Principal 
of the School, Dr. Elam J. Anderson, is in the United 
States to work with a campaign executive committee 
now being formed. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

The Shanghai American School was founded by a 
group of missionaries and business men eighteen years 
ago to meet the need for an American controlled school 
for American children. Fifty per cent of the pupils 
have always been children of missionaries. At the 


present time the Presbyterian Church, South, is rep-- 


resented by thirty-one students, a larger number than 
come from families of any other denomination except 
the Episcopalian, which has an equal number. Pre- 
vious to the establishment of the School the majority 
of Americans sent their children to the United States 
to be educated, the only alternative being to place them 
in the British-controlled Municipal Schools in the In- 
ternational Settlement in Shanghai or the French 
schools maintained by the French Government. Neither 
the British nor the French schools provided education 
satisfactory to American parents, inasmuch as they 
Prepared their students for British and Continental 
colleges and universities and were governed by tradi- 
fons entirely foreign to those of the United States. 
The Shanghai American school is an American in- 


stitution transplanted into China. It has achieved re- 
markable results despite overwhelming handicaps. Its 
graduates enter American higher elucational institutions 
without examination, and many of them attain highest 
honors. The School is a potent influence in inter- 
preting Western ideals to the Far East since it is 
regarded as a model by Chinese students of educa- 
tion, who are frequent visitors. The institution might 
be termed a training school for international under- 
standing, because its students, through courses in 
Chinese government, history and current events, and 
through enlightening contact with Chinese boys and 
girls on the athletic field, are acquiring a viewpoint 
which will make them leaders in the cause of friend- 
ship among nations. 


The School is supervised by a Board of Trustees com- 


posed of representatives of Mission Boards and out- 
standing American business men. Among the Trustees 
are the Rev. George T. Scott, D. D., Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, and Edwin F. Willis, Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 


Although the institution performs the functions of 


both a public and a private school, it receives no ap- 
propriations from any source and depends for income 
solely on student fees. These fees are much lower 
than those of any comparable school in the United 


States in order that the children of missionaries and 
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others may not be excluded. The School consequently 
is in dire need of funds both for buildings and endow- 
ment. 

The present buildings were planned for a student 
body of 350, but 500 are now enrolled. Even with the 
smaller student body the plant would lack many essen- 
tial units, including a gymnasium, library, auditorium, 
dormitory for boys and a building for the elementary 
schools, besides facilities for athletics and various spe- 
cial subjects. 


August, 1930 


Because of its limited funds the School is placed 
in the humiliating position of being able to offer its 
teachers salaries which are only one-third the amount 
paid by the British-controlled Municipal Schools. Con- 
sequently the best faculty cannot be maintained. Addi- 
tional teachers are urgently needed not only for sub- 
jects now included in the curriculum and given in 
classes far too large for satisfactory results, but also 
for studies essential in any up-to-date school which 
now must be omitted. 








Items of Timely Interest 








Sir Henry Drayton’s defense of the Ontario liquor sys- 
tem before a committee of the 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Challenges is criticized by Rev. John Co- 
Defense of burn, of Toronto, in an open let- 
Ontario Liquor ter. Mr. Coburn is connected 
System with the United Church of 

Canada. He declares that gov- 
ernment-sale in Canada has resulted in increased con- 
sumption of alcohol in every province, and that this 
consumption has practically doubled in three years that 
Ontario has tried the system. 

“According to the estimate of Premier Ferguson, the 
consumption under the Ontario Temperance Act (in- 
cluding all bootlegging) was $30,000,000 per year; 
during the first five months’ period of Government Con- 
trol, it was at the rate of $43,000,000; in 1928—$49,- 
000,000, and in 1929—$55,000,000, exclusive of boot- 
legging. With reference to the bootlegging—is it not 
remarkable that prisoners convicted and sentenced for 
violation of the Liquor Law of Ontario, in 1929 were 
more than three times as numerous as in 1926, the last 
full year of Prohibition. ; 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that from 
i922 (with but two Provinces under Government Con- 
trol and seven under Prohibition) to 1928 (with but 
two Provinces under Prohibition and seven under Gov- 
ernment Control) the number of licensed motor cars in 
Canada had only doubled, while the number of con- 
victed intoxicated drivers had increased from 142 to 
1,322. 

“Another matter which would have interested the 
Committee and the people of the United States, is the 
fact that in spite of Safety Campaigns and. the increased 
use of safety devices, industrial accidents in Ontario 
reached their peak in 1929. Then, Sir Henry, a care- 
ful statement of the situation regarding crime would 
have been of great value, and would have shed a 
flood of light upon the situation. The Report of Jails 
and Reformatories in this Province for. 1926 (the last 
full year of Prohibition), and for 1929, published by 
order of the Legislative Assembly, reveal the following 
startling facts; 


Toronto Citizen 


Cost of jail maintenance increased__...------- 35% 
Total committals to jail increased___._._-_--__- 44% 
Prisoners convicted and sentenced__-_--------- 55% 
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Total number of days stay in jails increased__ 63% 
“Then a study of the crimes most closely associated 

with the use of alcohol, would have shown prisoners 

convicted and sentenced: 

For Drunkenness and Disorderly Conduct in- 


Se een © SS 23% 
For Asesutis tncteeeed ...ccciieusssncecces 55% 
For Breaches of the Peace increased___----- 3850% 
For indecent assault and exposure increased-_ 83% 
For vagrancy incrensed. < .....65- gone =s- 10% 
For rape or assault with intent to commit rape 

EACTOROTE nn cstice + senna 62% 


and, perhaps most remarkable of all, 
for breaches of the Liquor Laws in- 
TOE ......«chcccnsustaianiinon 216% 
“I am afraid you failed to tell the Committee that 
under Government Control the number of drinkers in 
Ontario, had greatly increased. On October 1, 1927, 
after five months’ operations (during which surely 
every drinker in the Province had ample opportunity 
to obtain a permit) there were 220,000 residents in 
Ontario holding Liquor Permits. In two years this 
had increased to 416,000, or an average of one Liquor 
Permit for every two families in the Province. There 
is conclusive evidence that a very large propor- 
tion of these new drinkers are young people. 
“The facts that I have cited with many more that 
could be produced, prove that Government Control is 
a ghastly failure. It has not promoted temperance, 
eliminated bootlegging, decreased drinking or created 
respect for law and order. On the contrary, consump- 
tion of liquor with all its personal and social conse- 


quences, -has greatly increased, and. worst of. all—a 


host of new recruits has been added. to the army of 
drinkers. ‘ . . ; 

“One difficulty is that it is not real Government 
Control-at all. You are reported as stating that-our 
Canadian system sought to conquer: avarice- by -elimi- 
nating private profit. It does nothing of. the- kind. 
The manufacture of liquor is still in, private hands. 
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Under Government Control the increased market has 
multiplied breweries and distilleries, and sent the stock 
of these concerns soaring to dizzy heights.” 


Out of every hundred persons over 13 years of age in 

the United States there are to- 
Increase of day fifty-five church members, 
Church Member- just as there were ten and 
ship At Same twenty years ago; only 52 per 
Rate as Popula- cent of the rural inhabitants be- 
tion Is Shown long to church as compared with 
By Study of 58 per cent of the people living 
Census Data in cities; and nearly half the 

Protestant ministers are not 
graduates of either college or seminary. 

These facts, and many others that upset commonly- 
held opinions regarding the status of the Church, have 
been brought to light in an extended independent 
analysis of both published and unpublished Census 
data made for the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research by Dr. C. Luther Fry, who also prepared the 
official analysis of church figures for the summary 
volume of the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies to be 
published by the Government. 

In his report of his findings issued by the Institute 
under the title, ““The U. S. Looks at Its Churches,” 
Dr. Fry shows that at least sixty-two of every hun- 
dred adult church members belong to a Protesant 
church, while thirty are Roman Catholics, and six are 
Jews. Women predominate in church membership; 48 
per cent of the males of the country over 13 years of 
age, and 63 per cent of the females being members. 

There is not a single state in which either Jews or 
Roman Catholics constitute a majority of the inhabi- 
tants, but there are nine southern states in which 
the Protestants make up more than half the population. 
The record, however, is held by Utah, where more 
than 82 per cent of the people are members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
mon). 

One of the most arresting discoveries made by the 
study is that so large a proportion of ministers have 
had little or no academic training. More than three- 
eights of the ministers of the eighteen largest white 
denominations, including the Roman Catholic, and 
more than three-fourths of the ministers of the three 
leading Negro bodies, are not graduates of either col- 
lege or seminary. 


In its investigation of the training of ministers, the 
Institute caused an analysis to be made of hitherto 
unpublished Census returns from the 105,000 ministers 
of the twenty-one leading denominations, representing 
three-fourths of the churches in the United States, in- 
cluding those of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Of the -71,500 ministers of the seventeen white 
Protestant bodies studied, almost 29,500, or 41 per 
cent, did not claim to be graduates of either college 
or seminary, while only 33 per cent claimed to be 
graduates of both. 


“The Roman Catholic Church,” the report says, 
“makes a far better showing, and the Negro bodies 
a far worse showing. Instead of 41 per cent falling 
into the group of non-graduates, only 6.6 per cent of 
the Roman Catholic priests were so classified. On 
the other hand, 68 per cent of the priests claimed to 
be graduates of both college and seminary. 

“Of the ministers of the three Negro denominations, 
78 per cent reported themselves as not graduates of 
either college or seminary, while only 7.4 per cent 
claimed to be graduates of both.” 

Among Protestant bodies, rural-urban differences 
are especially striking. Of the 25,000 city ministers 
among the seventeen white denominations, only 20 
per cent reported that they were not graduates of 
either college or seminary, as compared with 53 per 
cent of the 46,000 country pastors; while 52 per cent 
of the city, and only 23 per cent of the country, pas- 
tors were graduates of both. 

In 1926, when the last religious census was taken, 
the value of church edifices, not including church- 
owned property used for purposes other than religious 
service, was equivalent to an investment of $48 for 
every person over 13 years of age in the United States, 
a sevenfold increase in the preceding. seventy-six years. 
In 1850 the investment was only $6.44 for every adult. 

Yet in relation to the population the number of 
churches has been decreasing. In 1906 there was a 
church for every 270 inhabitants over 13 years of age, 
in 1916 there was one for every 300, and in 1926 one 
for every 334. 

Nevertheless the analysis of the census returns from 
the 172,000 churches of the twenty-one selected de- 
nominations shows that only half had pastors with 
but a single charge, while 4,130 reported that their 
pastors were serving seven or more churches. 

Church expenditures, which represented $8.70 per 
adult member in 1916, amounted to $18.44 in 1926; 
and even when this figure is adjusted to allow for 
changes in the price level during the past decade, it 
becomes $13.06, or an increase of 50 per cent in the 
purchasing power of the church member’s average an- 
nual contribution. 

Sunday-school enrollments have been increasing less 
rapidly than formerly. In 1906 the pupils in Sunday 
schools were equivalent to 40 per cent of the youth 
population under 19 years of age. By 1916 this per 
cent had reached 48, but is now 44. 

The Roman Catholic Church has had a decided 
decline in the number of Sunday-school scholars, along 
with a definite increase in the enrollment of its paro- 
chial schools. From 1906 to 1926 the rate of increase 
in the enrollment of parochial schools was nearly twice 
that of public elementary and secondary schools. 

Within recent years there has been a significant 
tendency for Protestant bodies to combine. Between 
1916 and 1926 no fewer than eighteen denominations 
were involved in mergers and amalgamations, 
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There is no doubt in thoughtful minds that in two 
respects society has made tragic 
blunders: First, in tolerating 
conditions which make crimi- 
nality practically inevitable; 
and second, in treating the 
criminal, when made, in a spirit of abominable venge- 
fulness instead of a spirit of genuine helpfulness. For 
a serious attempt to help her criminal class Prussia 
has won the praise of penologists everywhere. The 
Prussian system provide that the sentencing of crimi- 
nals be placed in the hands of a board of specialists 
instead of judges and juries. Once convicted by the 
courts, the offender is turned over to the “sentencing 
board,” composed of psychiatrists, psychologists and 
sociologists, who are qualified by training and experi- 
ence to study, examine and understand the prisoner 
(possible in most cases) and sentence him accordingly. 
One very important feature of the new system is that 
if the offender has committed his first crime he is not 
thrown in with a group of hardened criminals. In 
confinement the principle of segregation is followed. 
But the most important changes in the new Prussian 
penal system are those bearing upon the daily life 
of the prisoner. Mr. Winthrop D. Lane, in a recent 
article entitled, “Science in Pursuit of Crime,” de- 
scribes these dramatic and fundamental changes in 
these words: “When some prisoners have served half 
their terms they will find themselves promoted to con- 
ditions little dreamed of in prisons elsewhere. In- 
stead of bleak, bare rigor, they will have comfort and 
a certain degree of freedom. Not only will they oc- 
cupy rooms with curtains at the windows and no bars, 
but they will eat with silverware instead of tinware, 
will be allowed to have their own clothing, will re- 
main alone with visitors coming to see them, will write 
letters inspected by the eye of no censor, and in other 
respects will lead more of a training-school life than 
a prison life. The purpose of all this is to cushion 
the exit to the unfriendly and forbidding world, and 
to test the improvement which, it is hoped, will have 
taken place. More important still, perhaps, is the 
opportunity which will be given them to leave the 
prison daily, lunch basket in hand, to work as free 
men in neighboring factories and shops, under con- 
tracts already arranged by the prison authorities. Thus 
they can slowly become accustomed to resuming a 
normal place in society, can demonstrate their fitness 
for final release, and can earn money with which to 
start life not only honestly, but effectively.” 

There you have the criminal treated in a manner 
which is both scientific and Christian. Our human 
wreckage will respond when treated in a kindly and 
scientific way. The results have been most heartening, 
not where a policy of terrorization has been ‘pursued, 
but where knowledge and sympathy have been brought 
to bear upon crime. Unless Jesus Christ was mis- 
taken, there is hope for all, even for the criminal. The 


How Prussia 
Deals With Her 
Criminals 
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way to redeem the criminal and send him out into so- 
ciety no longer an enemy but a friend, is not by means 
of punishment cells, damp dungeons, bad food, mal- 
odorous slop buckets and overcrowded quarters; but 
rather by giving him a chance, by placing him in a 
proper environment, by extending to him a helpful 
sympathy, by treating him as a brother.—Extract from 
article by H. J. Bortle in The Congregationalist and 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


A special article from Peiping to The Christian Science 
Monitor states that, according 
to the most reliable estimates 
obtainable, about 10,000 Rus- 
sian peasants, of the “Kulak” 
or farming class, with their 
wives and children have cross the Siberian border into 
North Manchuria since February, when the Soviet 
Government’s intensive drive against the kulaks. 
reached its height. ‘This new migration into the fer- 
tile and undeveloped plains of North Manchuria ap- 
parently will add a permanent addition to the agri- 
cultural community of that region. 

“The kulaks declare they will not return to Russia, 
but that they hope to obtain land in North Manchuria 
and settle there, after their unpleasant experience with 
the Soviets. 


“This Russian migration into North Manchuria is 
entirely different from the one which immediately fol- 
lowed the Russian revolution, and continued for 
months and even years afterward. At that time, the 
émigres consisted almost entirely of non-agricultural 
classes, professional workers, factory hands and small 
tradesmen, even former officials under the Tsars. They 
were ‘while collar’ workers, if they had worked at all.” 


The new group is largely of peasant origin, trained 
in agricultural work under climatic conditions similar 
to those in North Manchuria, and not desirous of doing 
anything else. “They come into North Manchuria at a 
favorable time, when the Chinese have opened up 
hundreds of thousands of acres of undeveloped agri- 
cultural land by completion of several hundred miles 
of purely Chinese-owned and operated railways. 
North Manchuria is still similar to the American West 
of 50 years ago or more. 


“Granted that the Russian kulaks obtain land and 
settle down in North Manchuria in large numbers, 
speculation is aroused as to the possible effect of this 
movement upon the future of this region. From 2,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 Chinese farmers have poured into 
North Manchuria during the last few years, refugees 
from war-torn Shantung and Hupei. Will the Chinese 
drive out the Russians in competition, as they have 
Japanese farmers in South Manchuria? Or will the 
kulaks extend their land holdings and employ 
Chinese ?” 


New Russian 
Migration to 
Manchuria 
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Can We Trust God? 


By REV. CLELAND B. MCAFEE, D. D. 


be worth doing if it were always easy. ‘The apostle 

Paul said that we walk by faith. Of course if we 
could always see and understand, there would be no 
occasion for faith. Sometimes the case grows very des- 
perate, as in the story of Job, when he came so near 
the edge of his endurance that he thought he might 
die. Yet he insisted, ““Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him!” Unbelieving men can hardly credit 
such trustfulness. They think it is not reasonable to 
trust God when things are going against us. But that 
is just the time when trusting God helps us most. Any- 
body can be sure of the love of God when he docs 
not much feel the need for it. If everything is going 
smoothly and the sun is shining and we are surrounded 
by plenty of kind friends, it is pleasant to think that 
God is good and loving and that he is caring for us. 
But how little we think about such care then! It is 
when the clouds have gathered and the way is rough 
and friends are gone and all seems lost that the love 
and care of God are most needed. It is then that our 
hearts are most helped by trusting God. But can we 
trust him then? Yes, for multitudes of men are doing 
it at just such times. 


God has the right to be trusted because of his care 
in the past. Many of us have lived long enough to 
see how he was caring for us at times when we seemed 
deserted. All of us who know the history of the saints 
know how graciously God has stood by them. The 
word that they call to us across the years is one of 
courage and confidence. God does not forsake his chil- 
dren. The Israelites, clear down to the time of Jesus, 
used to take fresh courage from their recital of the story 
of the nation and its heroic individuals. That is the 
meaning of the 136th Psalm, with its refrain repeated 
twenty-six times: ‘For his mercy endureth forever!” 
The refrain is the exclamation of the people as each 
new point of history is asserted. Psalms 105 and 106 
are long poems telling of the marvelous grace of God 
to Israel, intended to keep up the spirits of the people. 
The history of believers in God is a wide ground for 
our trust. In the 37th Psalm is a piece of personal 
testimony: “I have been young and now am old; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 
begging bread.” There are many other old men who 
can bear the same testimony, whether it is our own 
experience or not. God has not always kept his people 
from distress and pain nor from limitation and poverty, 
but when he has allowed them to pass through the 
waters he has been with them. In all their afflictions, 
he has been afflicted. He has helped them to bear 


|’ IS not always easy to trust God. It would hardly 


their burden. If we know the history of God’s grace, 
we have warrant for trusting him. 

We have a further warrant for trusting God in 
what we know of his own nature of love. Jesus taught 
us to use the beautiful word ‘‘Father” when we speak 
to God. He told us that even the birds and the flowers 
are matters of concern to our Father. He does not say 
that “their Father feedeth them,” but “your Father,” 
and he urges us to consider that of course we would 
be of greater concern to God. Would not a true father 
hold his children dearer than the animals that work in 
his fields, even though his kindness would always in- 
sure the right care for the animals? God does not love 
us because there is so much in us to love but because 
he has so great a heart. The explanation of the love 
of God does not lie in men but in God. If we know 
that God is love, as John tells us, then we have reason 
to trust him, no matter what may be the experiences 
through which he calls us to go. He is One who de- 
serves to be trusted for his own character. Such a 
God as our heavenly Father will not fail nor neglect us. 

But our warrant for trusting God is completed in 
the fact that he has given us his beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ. That is the way the apostle felt about it: 
“He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with him freely 
give us all things?” Can we not judge the faithfulness 
and love of God by so great an act as this? Remem- 
ber that Christ did not come in order to make God 
love us; he came because God does love us; he came 
to express God’s attitude toward us, the attitude of 
loving sacrifice and forgiveness. He is the messenger 
of God’s saving love, calling us to come back to our 
Father and be saved. We need not fear to trust a 
Father who pays so dear a price to prove his love. We 
need not stop to reckon up our own worthiness: ‘God 
commendeth his love toward us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” It is not because we 
are worthy but because we are needy that God cares 
for us. And when are we more needy than in the 
dark and stormy day of life when everything goes 
wrong and we walk in fear? It is just then that we 
can most surely cast our care on him, since he cares 
for us. 

Yes, we can trust our God in the dark and in the 
light, in prosperity and in adversity, in smooth current 
and rough seas. We need to trust him and he deserves 
to be trusted. He has both time and eternity for his 
work and what we call failures here will be part of 
his eternal successes. Copyright. Copies may be se- 
cured from American Tract Society, 7 West 45th St., 
New York City. 
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“Still, Still With Thee” 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the dawn waketh, and the shadows Hee; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness—I am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee. amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born, 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

So in this stillness Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 


Still, still with Thee, as to each new-born morning, 
A first and solemn splendor is given, 
So doth this blessed consciousness awaking, 
Bear through each day, nearness unto Thee and Heaven. 





When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer; 
Sweet the repose beneath Thy wings o’ershading, 

But sweeter still, to wake and find Thee there. 





So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and the shadows flee; 
Oh! in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought—I am with Thee. 
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New Trails for 


Young Indians 


By HELEN M. BRICKMAN 


Director, Religiour Work for Indian Schools, Home Missions Council and Council of Women for Home Missions 


How can we be of help to our little brother and sister who are growing up? 
How can girls act so that boys will not take too much for granted? 

How would you make a friend with somebody that you didn’t like? 

How can we get along with a teacher that has no interest in the pupils? 
Since I am an Indian will the world think I am wild and not give me work 


like the white man? 


Can a boy love to go to church before he is an old man? 


How can I know what the Bible means? 


UCH are some of the questions asked religious 

work directors by solemn eyed, eager Indian boys 

and girls who are attending government boarding 
schools. Their white friends ask questions too. “What 
is happening to the American Indians in this day of 
great discoveries?” ‘Are they remaining apart, un- 
aware of the great changes in the world, or are they 
too facing an enlarged and growing world?” 

The entire Indian race is facing a great crisis as 
the old life on the reservation becomes more and more 
impossible and the strange customs and habits of the 
white man must be partially adopted even when little 
understood. The present governmental policy of mak- 
ing all aid to the Indians fundamentally educational 
will do much, with time, to help these people build 
upon their own fine characteristics and develop a 
greatly needed race consciousness. But in the interim 
they are bewildered and dazed. 

It is estimated that about 65,000 Indian children are 
in school this year. Because of the limited number 
of day schools and the great distances on the reser- 
vation almost half of these 
boys and girls are attend- 
ing boarding schools often 
located far from their 
homes. It is not difficult 
to imagine the heartache 
of the older Indians as they 
send their children from 
the reservation home. Many 
of them still scarcely un- 
derstand what it is all 
about, but they catch some 
far-off vision that little 
Johnny Walking Stick will 
learn better ways of living 
in the distant white man’s 
school, and so they make 
the sacrifice common to 
Many parents and send him 
away from them. And 
what about Johnny him- 
self? Who can picture his 
aching loneliness and deso- 
lation as he bumps along 





It sounds so different from today. 


in the government truck, or stares out of the window 
of the fast moving train, the like of which he quite 
probably never has seen before. 

_ Every misgiving and doubt seems justified when he 
finally arrives at the big school. Instead of his father’s 
tepee, this seven-year-old finds his home in the white 
man’s land to be one of the many large houses which 
surround him on every side. Instead of a sack on 
the floor with his family around him, he, and per- 
haps fifty other small boys, sleep in beds with sheets, 
blankets and pillows, that seem a very unnecessary 
burden to him. He discovers the thing called Time— 
which plays such important role in his new home. He 
must get up by it, go to school by it, and to work 
by it, eat meals according to it, and finally, at the 
end of a long, bewildering day, go to bed by it. The 
language of his fathers is not used. He must learn, 
and himself use, the white man’s tongue. He finds 


the food different, and it seems strange that he is not 
allowed to carry away in his pocket that which is un- 
eaten. 


He hopes he will not be hungry before the big 
bell rings again! 

The government, believ- 
ing that every child has 
the right to an abundant 
life, has asked the churches 
to take responsibility for 
the religious education of 
these Indian boys and girls. 
A united, interdenomina- 
tional program is, therefore 
being carried on through 
the Joint Committee on 
Indian Work of the Home 
Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for 
Home Missions. Directors 
of religious education are 
serving in eight of the 
larger schools. It is hoped 
to increase this number as 
quickly as possible. Some 
3,000 boys and girls in 
these eight schools, through 
church services, Sunday- 
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school classes, week-day classes in religious education, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., are learning 
of the love and care of their Father and being guided 
in the Jesus way of life, as they like to call it. School 
authorities are realizing increasingly the important 
role which the religious program can play in the 
whole life and well-being of the school. In several 
instances the week-day courses in religious education 
have been incorporated in the regular school program 
with school credit given for them. At Haskell Insti- 
tute there are twenty-one such courses, with seven 
teacher’s training classes for the older Indian boys 
and girls of the school. 

The greatest handicap in this most successful 
demonstration, our director writes, is the lack of text- 
books. Demands for materials in connection with the 
enlarged program of religious work have been so great 
that it has been impossible for the Joint Committee 
on Indian Work to provide sufficient textbooks. Word 
has come that another school is ready to begin similar 
classes as soon as they can be assured of textbooks. 
A very important part of the religious program in 
these schools is the special instruction and help given 
each Lenten season in order that those who are ready 
may be taken into the fellowship of the church. Local 
or neighboring pastors assist in this. Last Easter 
seventy-six boys and girls from one school were re- 
ceived into the church. 

Realizing that the people of today are facing a 
rapidly changing life, our committee and directors are 
endeavoring in every way possible to help them meet 
it. School years are critical for these students, but 
gradually they adjust themselves to their new homes 
and soon school days are over. But after school— 
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what? They stand torn between the old and the new. 
Old customs and traditions, the known and the tried, 
pull them back to the life of the blanket and 
tepee; all that they have learned in the big school, 
of the new life, tugs at them to venture forth to the 
unknown. They long to become independent, reliable, 
useful citizens of their own country. But dare they 
try? 
Indian boys and girls are today flocking in great 
numbers into the towns and cities. A few have re- 
ceived training in vocations, but many are unskilled. 
At best the background and experience of these young 
people do not produce as skilled and trained workers 
as are found among their white brothers. If they 
find work at all it is with salary so low as scarcely 
to sustain life. They can live only in the most 
squalid parts of the city, huddled together with many 
others. There is no opportunity for healthy recrea- 
tion, and separated from families and friends they 
have no social ties to hold them steady. Many of 
them are members of churches, but an innate reticence 
keeps them from introducing themselves to white 
churches. Being naturally religious, this lack of church 
life and contact brings about an undermining of char- 
acter, with all its resultant unsocial behavior. 

Every religious and social body interested in the 
Indian people must recognize the crisis which this 
race is facing. Accurate facts about the Indians in 
towns and cities must be collected in order that ade- 
quate and intelligent community programs may be 
planned. Our friends, the Indians, need the help of 
the churches and other groups if they are to become 
industrious, healthy, respected Christian members of 
the communities in which they are living. 





Glimpses Into 
The Religious Education Work in Goverment 
Indian Schools 


(The following brief glimpses of the work being carried forward by religious education directors in 
government Indian schools have been gathered together from study material prepared and sent out by the 


Home Missions Council 2nd the Council of Women for Home M ssions. 


They are illuminating incidents which 


ask our cooperation and stir our hearts to understanding of the problems and feelings of Indian youth.) 


From Rev. J. Htnps, Genoa, NEBRASKA 

T THE opening of school, the director 

of religious work was invited to preach at 

the evening assembly. As the children 
marched in to the music of the orchestra, we noticed 
many new pupils, some of whom had never had the 
privilege of attending a religious service before. So 
on that night, the speaker was not annoyed by this 
young boy who slept through the entire service, or 
by that young girl, who, just off the reservation, chafed 
under the restraints of her new surroundings and 
either whispered incessantly or kept time to the music 
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which she heard! For as he looked back he saw sev- 
eral hundred young people who had developed won- 
derfully in body and mind under the administration 
of the school and who had become spiritually-minded 
through the work of the Home Missions Council and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions. He re- 
called that every young man from the seventh to the 
tenth grades, inclusive, in the past school year, 1928- 
29, confessed Christ and received the sacrament of 
baptism. As he observed their reverent and respect- 
ful attention, he knew that there is written in their 
hearts for all time a message of gratitude they send to 








D partnent of 
Woman’s Work 


the great denominations cooperating in this work. ‘I 
was. thirsty and ye gave me drink.’ ” 


From Miss GraHaAM Row ann, Fr. ApacHE, Ariz. 

“This month I have started two groups of Sunbeams. 
We have thirteen third and fourth grade girls in 
each group and to say that they are proud to be Sun- 
beams is putting it mildly. Yesterday we were talking 
about growing things. We decided that flowers grow; 
animals grow and move around; and that people grow, 


‘ move around, and choose what they will do. Then I 


asked them to tell me some of the things they chose 
todo. One said, ‘I choose to play.’ Another answered, 
‘I choose to talk English!’ When it came Merle’s 
time, she said, ‘I choose to love Jesus.’ I was so 
thrilled I wanted to pick her up and hug her.” 


SomME QuEsTIONS ASKED AT HASKELL INSTITUTE 
Questions asked by Freshmen: 


Will the end of the world ever come? 

Is there really another life after this one here on 
earth ? 

Aren’t all churches alike and why do they have 
different names if they all believe in one God? 

I'd like to know if, after people are dead they live 
another life over again, only this one will be plenty 
of happiness, and I don’t know if God is just a 
spirit or is he some other kind of person? 

What is the relation of religion to everyday life? 

Are there angels? 


Questions asked by Juniors and Seniors: 


Is God just a spiritual being or is he just like 
us? This has bothered me quite a bit and I would 
like to know more definitely. They say he is our 
Father. I would like to know why people cannot 
understand all of Revelation. They are bright enough 
to reason out the other books, but why get dumb when 
you come to Revelation? 
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If a person accepts Christ as Saviour, what would 
she do? 

I have heard some people say that heaven and hell 
are here on earth. Is that true? 

How can people who call themselves Christian be- 
come real Christians? 

I often think that God communicates with us in 
our generation as much as he did in past generations. 

(At the end of the year Miss Rowland asked some 
of her girls to write her letters telling her whether 
or not they liked their new Girls’ Club Work. A 
sample of the letters follows. Anyone having seen 
these shy children who speak so hesitantly in English, 
will appreciate what Miss Rowland has accomplished 
in inspiring them to express themeselves to this de- 
gree. ) 

“Dear Miss Row.anp: 

I like our Girl Reserve very much because it helps 
us to learn more about different people and make 
friends with them by writing them letters. 

I like to learn more songs and play games. I like 
the picnic we had and the best thing was the party 
because we invited everybody over there and we sure 
had a nice time together. 

Next year when we all come back together we would 
like to have another Girl Reserve for we all like it. 
Have some more parties and picnics and going out 
camping. 

The thing I like about Girl Reserve is we learn 
more about our dear Lord and it helps us to love 
everything that God made for us. 

Dear Miss Rowland, I enjoyed everything that you 
had teached us and I thank you very much for it. 
I never used to know some things that you taught us 
and I like it very much. 

With love, 
I am your friend, 
Dave R. Dawes.” 





The Circle and Auxiliary Programs For August 


CIRCLE MEETING—Topic: ‘Heart Throbs of Some Living Home Missionaries.” 


Program Material— 


“Heart Throbs of Some Living Home Missionaries”—Leaflet in Year Book Literature. 
“Suggestions to the Leader of the August Circle Meeting’—-Department of Woman’s Work 


in August Survey for 1930. 


AUXILIARY MEETING—Topic: “Work among the American Indians.” 


Program Material— 


“Meeting Christ on the Indian Trail’”—Leaflet in Year Book Literature. 

“Blazing New Trails”—Leaflet in Year Book Literature. 

“Crooked Trails”—article in Home Mission Department of August, 1930, Survey. 

“New Trails for Young Indians’’—article in Department of Woman’s Work of August, 1930, 


SURVEY. 


“Suggestions: for the August Auxiliary Meeting’—in Department of Woman’s Work of 


August, 1930, Survey. 
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Meditation 


. GIVETH US RICHLY ALL THINGS TO ENJOY.”’ I Timothy 6:17. 





**THE LIVING GOD. . 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Their line is. 
gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world. In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” Psalm 19:1-5. 

“And the Lord said in his heart While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease.” Genesis 8:21, 22. 

“The invisible things of him from the creation of the world ure clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” Romans 1:20. 

“Consider the lilies of the field even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” Matthew 6:28, 30. 

During the summer months, when we spend much of our time in the midst of 
the beauties of nature, our hearts would offer a pean of praise to “the living God 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” As we have met in conference groups 
to study his Word, to learn better how to serve him, and to find joy in Christian 
fellowship, we have realized anew that “every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” As we receive from his bounty “all things to enjoy,” 
we would render thanks unto him in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the “unspeakable gift” of God’s love. 

“To the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.” 










































The World's Heartache 


By FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT 


The great world’s heart is aching, aching fiercely in 
the night, 

And God alone can heal it, and God alone give light; 

And the men to bear that message, and to speak the 
living word, 

Are you and I, my brother, and the millions that have 
heard. 


Can we close our eyes to duty? Can we fold our hands 


We grovel among trifles and our spirits fret and toss, 

While «above us burns the vision of the Christ upon 
the Cross; 

And the blood of Christ is streaming from his broken 
hands and side, 

And the lips of Christ are saying, “Tell my brothers 
I have died.” 


O Voice of God, we hear thee above the shocks of time, 
Thine echoes roll around us, and the message is sub- 


at ease, lime; 
While the gates of night stand open to the pathways No power of man shall thwart us, no stronghold shall 
of the seas? dismay, 


Can we shut up our compassion? Can we leave our 
prayer unsaid 

Till the lands which sin has blasted have been quick- 
ened from the dead? 





When God commands obedience and love has led the 
way. 
—Woman’s Missionary Societies 
of the Lutheran Church. 
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Suggestions for the August Auxiliary Meeting 


By MRS. SMILEY WILLIAMS 


out-of-doors! Since 

the Theme for this 
month, “Meeting Christ on 
the Indian Trail” is so suited 
to an out-of-door program, 
and this is the last month of 
the summer vacation before 
the fall work of church and 
home comes rushing upon us, 
let us plan for a picnic meet- 
ing, with the inspirational 
program held as a_ vesper 
service. 

It seems that for such an 
important occasion as this, 
the whole family of each 
Auxiliary member should be 
invited. Invitations could 
be made of heavy brown 
wrapping paper, with a pic- 
nic basket of good things 
painted at the top, and the 
invitation lettered below as 
follows: 


A UGUST and the great 


Come next Thursday evening. 
Bring your family along. 
Pack a well-filled basket, 

And join a happy throng! 


Auxiliary Picnic Meeting Place 


Indian Vesper Program 


At the bottom of the page, paint two gayly colored 
feathers. To give the whole invitation a more rustic 
appearance, burn the edges unevenly over a candle 
flame, or better still, over the burner of a small elec- 
tric heater. 

Then, ADVERTISE THE MEETING! It is not 
enough to merely send out invitations. Ask the Circle 
Chairmen to remind their members of it,—and if pos- 
sible get some publicity in the local papers. Put a 
notice in the church bulletin. Make a dignified an- 
houncement poster for the church vestibule. Ask the 
Pastor to speak of it from the pulpit. In short, see 
that every person in the church knows about it, and 
Wants to come! And may I tell you a secret? Begin 
advertising at least ten days before the picnic is to 
take place. It sometimes takes folks that long to de- 
cide to want to come! 

For program folders again use heavy, brown wrap- 
ping paper, cut eight and a half by eleven inches, 
and folded once. On the front page an Indian with 
bright headdress, or some Indian sketch may be drawn. 
Current magazines and the past August Surveys con- 
tain pictures which might be traced and colored. Un- 
derneath letter the following: — 
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“Meeting Christ on the 
Indian Trail” 


Woman’s Auxiliary 
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On the second page print 
the words of the hymn, “Day 
is Dying in the West.” On 
the third page give the or- 
der of the program which 
may be found in the Year 
Book of Programs for 1930- 
1931. These programs can 
be lettered or typed if only 
a few are necessary. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory 
method for any number is 
mimeographing. Burnt edges 
on these will add to their 
attractiveness. 

After the picnic supper is 
over, and the shadows begin 
to deepen, when the sun’s rosy glow is fading in the 
west, and that quiet evening hush falls, what could be 
more appropriate than a vesper service carrying out 
the theme—‘“Meeting Christ on the Indian Trail.” 

For the beginning of this service the hymn, “Day 
is Dying in the West” seems to fit as no other one 
does. Then the wonderful nature passage, Psalm 19, 
should be read slowly and distinctly, and followed by 
a fervent prayer of thanksgiving to the God of all 
nature. 

And now comes the development of our theme: 
“Meeting Christ on the Indian Trail.’’ As an intro- 
duction to our study the first talk should be on 
“Crooked Trails,” an article by Rev. R. M. Fire- 
baugh which may be found in the Home Missions 
section of THE PRESBYTERIAN Survey for August. 
It is of utmost importance that this article be given 
in the words of the speaker, telling of the work as 
though she spoke from her own experience. 

Following this introduction might come this simple 
pageant which may include the material to be found 
in the two Year Book leaflets: “Blazing New Trails” 
and “Meeting Christ on the Indian Trail.” The 
leader, with her knowledge of the local conditions and 
needs, can best suit this part of the program to her 
audience. 


MEETING CHRIST ON THE INDIAN TRAIL 


Setting: An out-of-door stage just as nature made 
it. For lights use torches and a real camp-fire. Torches 
may be made by fastening a flashlight to a stick and 
covering both with brown paper. Red and yellow tis- 
sue paper may be so arranged over the light that it 
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looks like a flame. High-powered flashlights covered 
with paper and placed among logs may be used to rep- 
resent a camp-fire if the burning fire is not practical. 


Characters: 

Spirit of Christianity—a young woman dressed in 
a long white robe, with a crown on her head. She 
carries a large lighted torch. 

Group of Indian Girls—six or seven girls or women 
dressed in Indian costume with beads. Choose three 
with good voices to take the speaking parts. 

Group of women—seven or eight women, one of 
whom must be chosen as speaker. 

Violinist—hidden somewhere in the shadows near 
the scene. 

(As the violinist plays softly “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” the Spirit of Christianity advances slowly 
from the distance into the center with a lighted torch. 
As she begins to speak the music dies away.) 


Spirit of Christianity (Speaking very slowly) : 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All things were made by 
him; and without him was not anything made that was 
made. In him was life; and the life was the light of 
men. And the light shineth in darkness; and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” 1 am the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity! Down through the ages I have come, bear- 
ing light and life and love which may be found in 
Christ Jesus. His plan is to send the message to 
humanity through humanity, and so I come, carrying 
out Christ’s last command, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

(Violin plays softly the chorus of “How Long Must 
We Wait?” Then from away in the distance to the 
left of the Spirit of Christianity come the voices of 
Indian girls singing “How Long Must We Wait?” They 
advance slowly with bowed heads as they sing the en- 
tire hymn, reaching the Spirit of Christianity at the 
close of the last verse.) 


First Indian Girl: 

Oh, Spirit of Christianity, our people have long 
searched for the Great Spirit Who has sent thee. For 
many years we have worshipped some great power,— 
some Mighty One. We knew not what. It is the 
light of Christianity that we need. Our people are 
eager to hear of the salvation from sin which the 
Great Spirit has sent. Some of our people have heard 
the message and have given themselves to Christ, 
such as Tunapinachuffa, the first Choctaw Christian, 
and Frank Hall Wright, the Indian singer and evan- 
gelist who led so many thousands to Christ. 


Spirit of Christianity: 
Yes, these were great Christian souls who took of 


my light of knowledge and carried it so bravely and 
faithfully. 


Second Indian Girl: 
I have heard my father tell of the great Tunapina- 
chuffa who led him to Christ. (Tells the story of 
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Tunapinachuffa which is to be found in the leaflet, 
‘Meeting Christ on the Indian Trail.’’) 


Third Indian Girl: 

I delight to tell of Frank Hall Wright, our evan- 
gelist and sweet singer of the love of the Great Spirit. 
(Tells of Frank Hall Wright. The story may also 
be found in the leaflet “Meeting Christ on the Indian 
Trail” which is sent out in the Year Book Program 
Literature. ) 


First Indian Girl: 

You see, oh, Spirit of Christianity, the power of 
Christ in the souls of Indians to whom the message 
of salvation has been brought. But, oh, they that have 
heard are so few and they that do not know the Great 
Spirit are so many! (Indian girls fall on their knees, 
reaching out their arms to the Spirit of Christianity.) 
And so we come to you, asking that you will give us 
more of this light, that we may carry it back to our 
people, that our people may no longer worship in 
darkness but may have the light of life everlasting. 
Give us, we pray thee, this light. 


Spirit of Christianity: 

Your request will surely not go unanswered, but I 
can give the light to you only through others. Only 
as Christians bear the light to those in darkness can 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ be carried to the 
uttermost part of the earth. The Presbyterian Church 
has sent you great missionaries in the past. Many 
labor among you at the present time, such as Rev. 
and Mrs. Firebaugh, so greatly loved by your people. 
(The Spirit of Christianity at this point tells briefly 
of the work of Mr. and Mrs, Firebaugh using the ma- 
terial of the first four paragraphs of the leaflet, “Blaz- 
ing New Trails,” which is sent out in the Year Book 
literature. ) 

But the work is great and the Church of God must 
awaken to the needs. (Tells of the need for a Col- 
lege for Indian boys and of the lack of workers to 
hold D. V. B. S. among the Indians. This material 
is also in the leaflet, “Blazing New Trails.”) Wait 
here, my friends. When the Church hears of the cry 
of these needs, surely there will come an answer in 
consecrated lives and gifts. Surely their eyes will see 
and their ears will hear. 

(The Indian girls sit down, grouped to one side of 
the camp-fire. All are silent and gaze sadly into the 
fire. After a moment a group of women, far in the 
distance, begin singing, “I’ll Go Where You Want 
Me to Go.” They approach slowly, and stand to the 
right of the Spirit of Christianity as they finish sing- 
ing the entire hymn.) 


Woman: 

Oh, Spirit of Christianity, we the women of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, have seen your light 
and we have heard the call of the many who know not 
Christ. We wish to have a share in carrying the gos- 
pel to the uttermost part of the earth in obedience to 
his last command. Will you light our torches that 
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Department of 
Woman's Work 


we may pass on the light to others? (All hold up 
their torches.) 


Spirit of Christianity: 

His last command: ‘And ve shall be witnesses unto 
me both in Jerusalem and in ail Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” You have 
the command. The need is urgent. Take this (holds 
up her torch) the light of the gospel, and carry it to 
every race and clime, in his name. 

(All the women come forward and light their torches 
at the torch of the Spirit of Christianity. As they 
turn to go, the Indian girls, still seated, sing the 
chorus of “How Long Must We Wait?” The women 
turn in surprise as they sing, and pause to listen.) 


Spirit of Christianity: 

Here is a call to you from your own America. These 
in your midst need you. Carry to them your light. 
They need Jesus. 


Woman (thoughtfully) : 


As witnesses of the Lord Jesus Christ may we pass 
on to you the light of the gospel that we love? (Indians 
nod.) We have heard your petition for the light of 
salvation and we have rejoiced in your splendid worth, 
but we have also been ashamed of our failure to meet 
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your needs more adequately. We pray for greater 
love; love which will spur us forward to carry the 
light to others that know not the gospel. (Indian 
girls rise. The women give the Indian girls lighted 
torches.) Take this light. It will lead you to life 
everlasting, and then you too, may join that ever in- 
creasing number of witness bearers for him. 

(The violin begins to play “The Light of the World 
Is Jesus” softly and slowly. As it plays, the Spirit 
of Christianity repeats the words of the first verse and 
chorus. Then both groups of Indians and women, 
with lights held high, go back by the way in which 
they came. As they retreat, the women first, sing the 
chorus of “Light up the World for Jesus,” then the 
Indians take it up and sing it again. As the others 
leave, the Spirit of Christianity backs slowly away 
into the distance. Before extinguishing the torches 
have the closing prayer made very earnestly, and «ery 
reverently, that all the women of the Southern l’res- 
byterian Church may catch the vision, and he r the 
call of the Master to light up the world for J-sus.) 


NoTe:—The leaflets referred to in this dramatiza‘’on 
are included in the Year Book literature sent out for 
the August Auxiliary Meeting. Extra copes may be 
secured from the Department of Woman’s Work, 275 
Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., or from Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Miss:ons, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Suggestions to the Leader 
of the 
August Circle Program 


on 


“Heart Throbs of Some Living Home Missionaries” 


HIS is a program full of the “human interest” 
which reporters and writers seek, for today the 

_ _ living, beating hearts of some of our own home 
missionaries will send their messages out to us. Let 
us seek to feel the pulse of their hearts and to catch 
the loving desires which come from their life beat to 
ours. 

There are a number of messages. Perhaps there will 
be enough for every member of the Circle to have a 
part in this progam, and since the messages are short, 
let us make this meeting an informal circle hour when 
one heart may speak to another. 

Perhaps this might be easier done if those to whom 
a “heart. throb” is entrusted were asked to use their 
maginations and speak as if they were really the per- 


son whose message they are giving. Let each be given 
a red cardboard heart which bears the name of her 
missionary upon it, and as she holds this up, she 
speaks her heart’s desires. As a final closing, it would 
be very effective if each might fasten her small heart 
about a large heart of red cardboard, which is either 
hung upon the wall, poster-wise, or stood upright 
upon a table. The smaller hearts may be joined to 
the larger heart by red ribbons. 

The meeting closes with a circle of prayer for the 
work so dear to the hearts of our missionaries. Let 
us also pray earnestly that God will cleanse our own 
hearts and fill them with more love for himself and 
for his work and that we may give more of ourselves 
to the bringing in of the Kingdom. 

































REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The 1930 General Assembly and the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


ing Committee on Christian Education and Min- 

isterial Relief, after careful and prayerful study, 
were unanimously adopted by the General Assembly, 
May 26, 1930: 

That the General Assembly urge the Church to 
complete immediately the task of establishing the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund. Possibly no other move- 
ment in the past century has received more earnest 
and repeated endorsement from General Assemblies, 
Synods and Presbyteries than this sane, equitable, 
Christian, business plan of meeting an obligation laid, 
upon the Church by its great Head and recognized by 
the Church in all ages. It has been proved that no 
static fund of reasonable proportion will care for a 
growing class of annuitants. It has further been 
proved by the experience of all of the Churches in 
America that Ministerial Relief alone is not sufficient 
to care for the ministers and missionaries who must 
be retired on account of disability or old age, and 
the needy widows and orphans who are left behind 
by these faithful servants of Christ and our Church. 

That the General Assembly, recognizing the in- 
herent right of those called away from the sources 
of material gain to the spiritual ministries of the 
Church, and recognizing the sacred nature of the 
promise of the Church of a support which will keep 
them “free from worldly cares and _ avocations,” 


|» following resolutions, offered by the Stand- 


hereby restates its conviction that no duty is more 
sacred nor privilege higher than that of providing its 
ministers and missionaries with support that shall con- 
tinue during the period of inactivity caused by dis- 
ability or age, and of proper care of the widows and 
minor children of those who have died. 

That, in order that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
be put into operation at the earliest date possible, the 
General Assembly most earnestly and prayerfully. urges: 


(1) That ministers who have not already done so 
send in to the Executive Secretary their agreement to 
participate in the Annuity Fund through the payment 
of the 214 per cent dues. 


(2) That churches take the necessary steps to 
agree to participate, through the payment of the 714 
per cent dues. 

(3) That the men and women of the Church give 
of their time and means to the raising of the Accrued 
Liability Fund for the Prior Service of our ministers. 

(4) That the opportunity be given at the earliest 
possible time to all the members of the Church to con- 
tribute to the Accrued Liability Fund which must be 
raised once for all. 

(5) That every member be summoned to a loyal 
participation in the great movement of our Church 
which will solve one of our most pressing problems and 
undergird all the work and the workers of the Church. 





Folks, Facts 


Miss Irene Hope Hudson, one of the Student Sec- 
retaries of the staff of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief, has been spending much time in visiting 
the Presbyterial and Local Auxiliaries. Her messages 
have been direct, spiritual and exceedingly helpful. 
Miss Hudson has given herself without stint and her 
talks to the students and the women of the Church 
have proved of wonderful help. Miss Hudson has 
recently prepared a helpful study of the work and 
personnel of the Church, under the title “Who’s Who 
and What’s What.” A letter, enclosing two cent stamp, 
to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., will secure 
a mimeographed copy of this study. 


and Figures 


Miss Cornelia D. Engle has been visiting Presby- 
terials, College, and Universities, and was on the 
faculty of the Southern Y. W. C. A. Student Confer- 
ence at Blue Ridge. She has recently prepared, for 
general circulation, a statement of the entire work of 
the Executive Committee, “The Service F our-Square. ” 
This may be had for a two cent stamp for postage, 
by writing to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

o 2 © = -#t28 

Miss Julia Lake Skinner, another member of the 
staff who is now Mrs. Eugene Kellersberger, will sail 
early in July for her future field of service in the 
Congo, Africa. Dr. Kellersberger, her husband, has 
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been wonderfully used in the medical field. There is 
no field of Christian service that calls for ability, 
consecration and tireless energy that cannot be accept- 
ably filled by Miss “Julia Lake.” | Her visits to Young 
People’s Organizations, Auxiliaries, schools, colleges, 
and universities have been of wonderful help to the 
young people, as well as to the leaders in these vari- 
ous organizations. rf 

Some time ago we printed a series of beautiful 
stories written by Miss Skinner entitled “Watered 
Gardens.” The whole series may be had by enclos- 
ing ten cents in a letter addressed to 410 Urban Build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 

. et £4 

Mr. B. G. Alexander is directing the campaign for 
the establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. He 
has associated with him a number of men of spiritual 
vision and power. They are all giving themselves in 
a self-denying way to the accomplishment of this great 
task during the year 1930. We have not employed 
a high-powered organization to put on a drive. These 
men are simply assisting the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Ministers’ Annuity Fund in the Synods, 
Presbyteries, and local churches. Thousands of men 
and women are being enlisted on the various com- 
mittees and many of them are rendering service of 
untold value to the Church. We are fully convinced 
that the establishment of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
will prove the longest step forward our Church has 
taken in a century. 

It is a matter of very deep regret that every mem- 
ber of our Church cannot spend some time in the 
office where the work of Ministerial Relief is so con- 
stantly before us. We closed our last year’s work 
with a debt of $52,000. The General Assembly told 
us to reduce the maximum amount which was going 
to the ministers and missionaries on the Honor Roll 
(i. e., those who have reached the age of 70 years and 
have spent more than 30 years in the service of our 
Church), from $720 to $600 a year. How these men, 
some of whom have an invalid wife or invalid chil- 
dren dependent upon them, can live on this amount, 
none of us can tell. The letters that come from them 
breathe a spirit of resignation of loving trust in a 
Heavenly Father. Surely the great Presbyterian 
Church with its power and wealth will soon remedy a 
situation like this. 

a ie i ae 


Each year since 1717 the Presbyterians in America 
have been trying to solve the problem of providing a 
living for the ministers and missionaries during the 
period of disability and age, when they have been 
forced to retire both from labor and from income. At 
no time have we found a satisfactory solution of this. 
For several years our Church has given a larger amount 
from the Funds of Ministerial Relief than any other 
Church in America, with one exception. The average 
amount sent to the homes of these ministers and mis- 
Slonaries year before last was $415 a year. Last year, 
although we sent $5,000 more than the previous year 
on account of the increase in the number of annuitants, 
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this was reduced to $401. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this year it will go below $390. The under- 
lying principle of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund is this: 
as the Church begins to use up the energies of its min- 
isters and missionaries, right then it lays by in store 
a small amount which, through the workings of com- 
pound interest, will see the minister and his dependents 
through to the end. No one can ever draw a large 
pension. The living provided will be equitable and 
sure. The minister will pay two and one-half per cent 
of his salary and the church an amount equal to seven 
and one-half per cent. These amounts, during the 
years, will be increased fifty-four per cent by the mar- 
velous workings of compound interest. 

In order to start this Plan an accrued liability fund 
of three million dollars must be raised. For several 
years the General Assembly directed that this be done 
in the year 1930. The money will be secured in cash 
or in six payments over a period of three years. AlI- 
ready many congregations have exceeded their quotas 
and many workers state that money was secured with 
greater ease than in any other campaign in which they 
have been engaged. Presbyterians give most liberally 
to all causes, many of which are very remotely if at all 
related to the Kingdom of God. The Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund appeals to the elemental sense of justice. 
We have called these men away from all the sources 
of worldly gain. We require that they do not turn 
aside from their vocation of spiritual ministries to any 
avocation for making money. ‘This is according to the 
Divine command for “even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they that preach the gospel shall live of the gos- 
pel.” 


* * * kK Kk X 


The schools, colleges, theological seminaries, and 
orphans’ homes of all of the Synods need careful study 
and prayerful consideration. Every member of every 
board of trustees has a solemn obligation upon him- 
self or herself to help keep these institutions out of 
debt, to make them efficient and to interest the members 
of the Presbyterian family in their larger usefulness. 
Many of them are now deep in debt. They are facing 
a serious problem. The Church looks to these boards 
of management with confidence and hope. Too often, 
however, we have left the whole burden to the presi- 
dents of the institutions. This should not be done. 

ss = ere a 


The work among the students in state and inde- 
pendent institutions of higher education should re- 
ceive the much longer thought and attention of the 
various Synods. These students come from every quar- 
ter of the state and when they have completed their 
training they will go to every part of the common- 
wealth. If they are permitted to spend the four forma- 
tive years of their student days without any touch of 
the Church, it will always seem an institution of small 
moment to them. The pastors and student secretaries 
at these centers have a serious responsibility and a 
wonderful opportunity. They need your prayers and 
help. At the meeting of the General Assembly, Dr. 
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E. A. Alderman, President of the University of Vir- 
ginia, made a wonderful address on the theme “Rela- 
tions between the Church and State Institutions of 
Higher Training.” A copy of this may be had by en- 
closing six cents in stamps, to 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

* * * * 


* * 


The Executive Committee has been challenging the 
Synods and the local churches to extend this work 
among the students at these institutions. On account 
of the lack of funds these appropriations this year must 
be very greatly reduced. This will throw a larger re- 
sponsibility upon the Synods. We earnestly call upon 
them to meet the issue and to help solve this great 
problem. One out of every six or seven or eight of the 
students in these institutions come from a Presbyterian 
home. They, together with the large number of stu- 
dents in our own Presbyterian Educational Institutions, 
constitute one of the largest assets of the Church. 

SS ee ee ee 

There has been prepared for the Secretaries of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief in the Auxil- 
iaries, The-Men-of-the-Church, the Christian Endeavor 
and Young Peoples Societies, and the Sunday schools, 
“A Friendly Guide,” and “The Blue Book.” These 
publications clearly set forth every phase of the work 
in this Department of the Church. Copies of these are 
being sent to these Secretaries free of charge. We 
earnestly hope that each Secretary will keep the books 
for study and reference and that the members of the 
church will call upon them for the information needed. 
A smaller leaflet, “What’s It All About ?” has been pre- 
pared for general distribution. 

ee @ os 


We would like to call the attention of all of the 
Presbyteries and Synods to this fact: There went out 
from the Louisville office to all of the Synods last year 
a much larger amount of money than was received from 
the same. We are constantly making remittances in 
all of the Synods, to beneficiaries of the Funds of Min- 
isterial Relief, including the ministers, missionaries, 
and the dependent families of the same; to candidates 
for the ministry and also to candidates for mission 
service, both men and women; to the young men and 
young women who borrow from the Student Loan Fund 
in order that they may attend our own Presbyterian 
Colleges; and to the university centers where we are 
challenging the local community and the Synod to larger 
liberality for this work. All of these appropriations 
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are now being scaled, many of them being cut to the 
very quick. We are also reducing the administrative 
expense of the office, we fear to a point far below effi- 
ciency. We closed our year’s work with a debt of 
$52,000. We are not going to continue to talk “debt” 
to the Church. If the money is not provided, various 
parts of the work will cease. We believe that if these 
facts were known to the members of the Presbyterian 
family the money will be forthcoming. We hope all 
who read this article will think and pray and talk and 
work and give. Strict account will be rendered of 
every penny received and any kind of question will be 
gladly answered. 
*e €°¢ 
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We have found it necessary this year to reduce the 
maximum amount of loan to candidates for the min- 
istry from $125 to $100. Every effort has been put 
forth to safeguard these funds. Sometimes students 
have borrowed who really did not need to do so. Some 
of the candidates have been extravagant and have 
thereby injured their characters. These facts are be- 
ing carefully investigated by the Executive Committee 
and by the committees in the various Presbyteries and 
by the presidents of the colleges and theological semi- 
naries. We can give assurance to all of those who con- 
tribute to this fund that the money is being adminis- 
tered in a careful and helpful way. We. are trying in 
every way to develop independence, self-reliance, in- 
dustry, and thrift and frugality in the students. Ben- 
jamin Franklin said something like this: “The most 
dangerous hour in a young man’s life is when he finds 
he can get a dollar by an easier way than working 
for it.” We call upon the churches, Presbyteries and 
institutions, not alone to help us conserve the funds, 
but to help build up stronger character in the young 
men and young women who are being aided by the 
Church. 


The General Assemblies frequently urge that the 
aid to students go through this Executive Committee. 
There are many wise reasons for following this ad- 
vice. Some students get into the habit of getting aid 
from many sources. Some of them really have more 
aid than should be extended to them. They are im- 
mature in their judgment. They need counsel and 
guidance. The Executive Committee in a sympathetic 
and prayerful way is trying to meet this need. 


410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Budget Receipts for April 1—June 
Budget Receipts for April 1—June 


Net increase for three months 


30, 1929 
30, 1930 


$25,970.01 
26,845.66 
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$ 875.65 
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Record of the First Presbyterian Church, Lexington, Ky. 


By REV. H. H. PITZER, D. D., Pastor 


put on the Campaign for the Minister’s 

Annuity Fund in December, 1929, there was 
considerable fear in the church that it would hinder 
the success of the Annual Every Member Canvass in 
March. And since the Annual Budget was unusually 
heavy bceause of extra carrying charges and increased 
overhead expenses occasioned by our enlarged program 
and new Educational Building, there was quite a cur- 
rent of hesitancy about undertaking anything that 
would likely interfere with its fullest success. Never- 
theless the two Boards of the church united in an 
unanimous appeal to the congregation to proceed with 
the Annuity Canvass. The organization was per- 


Wi EN Dr. Sweets expressed a desire to have us 


fected and the canvass was successfully made just a 
while before Christmas. 

Early in the year The-Men-Of-The-Church orga- 
nized for the Every Member Canvass. It was an un- 
precedented success. There were surprising and notable 
increases in the most unexpected quarters. There 
was a 20 pr cent increase in the number of pledges 
over the year before, and nearly that much increase 
in the amount secured for local expenses and beneve- 
lences. It requires no special wisdom to see that the 
Annuity Canvass, coming as it did just a few weeks 
before the campaign for the Annual Budget, had not 
the slightest effect on it. A happy and united con- 
gregation faces the future with fine confidence. 

Lexington, Kentucky. 





The Secretary Who ‘‘Came 
Back” 


One of the members of our field staff holding a 
series of conferences in the Presbyterials received a 
letter from a local secretary asking for some infor- 
mation and in the letter she said this: 

“When you talked to the secretaries of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief on your recent visit, 
I received such an inspiration that I asked our presi- 
dent to let me serve another year in order to try and 
redeem myself. For by the grace of God, I’m de- 
termined not to lie down on the job any more.” 

So now we have gained another enthusiastic secretary, 
another who will think of herself as a “King’s Mes- 
senger” as she enters upon her year’s work. 

One of the many heartening signs that cheer us in 
our work is the steadily growing number of secretaries 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief who 
have caught a vision of the splendid adventure of en- 
listing life for the service of Jesus Christ—and have 
themselves enlisted in their own churches and com- 
munities—for the duration of the war. 


A Pastor 


He knows but Jesus Christ, the crucified. 
Ah, little recks the wordling of the worth 
Of such a man as this upon the earth! 
Who gives himself—his all—to make men wise 
In doctrines which his life exemplifies. 
The years pass on, and a great multitude 
Still find in him a character whose light 
Shines round him like a candle in the night; 
And recognize a presence so benign 
That to the godless even it seems divine. 
He bears his people’s love within his heart, 
And envies no man, whatsoe’er his part. 
His church’s record grows, and grows again, 
With names of saintly women-folks and men. 
And many a worldling, many a wayward youth, 
He counts among the trophies of his truth. 
O, happy man! Tkere is no man like thee, 
Worn out in service of humanity. 
And dead at last, ’mid universal tears, 
Thy name a fragrance in the speaker’s breath, 
And thy divine example life in death. 

(Dr. J. G. Horvanp.) 








College Day is Coming! 


September and School and College are already on the horizon, 
and you will be wanting to make your plans not only to send your 
young people off to college with the best of “hails and farewells” 
but through a Sunday evening service to impress the tremendous 
importance of Christian education on those who stay--the Home, 
the School, the Church, the Community. Read our suggestions in 
The Friendly Guide and send to us for our booklet on ‘Going 
Away to College Service,” and make this a great year for 
Christian Education in your church. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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August Program 


DEPARTMENT  VII—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
SERVICE INCLUDING FELLOWSHIP 
SEARCHING QUESTIONS FOR MODERN MEN 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH MopDERN 
PROBLEMS 


TO SOME 


Try to Secure an Outstanding Leader for This 
Address 
The purpose of this program is to get the men to 
think constructively about some of the great moral and 
social problems of the day. 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( forty-five minutes. ) 

(Use the Fellowship and Dinner hour when needed 
and helpful.) 

Invocation. 

Supper and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PER1Iop—(four to seven minutes.) 

Hymn: ‘Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 

Reports from Group Leaders on assignments for 
July. 

Announcements of Service Program for August. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the topic, purpose and Chairman 
of the Department of Christian Social Service, in- 
cluding Fellowship, who is the Leader for this 
meeting. 

WorsHIp SERVICE—(four to seven minutes. ) 

Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me that I May Speak.” 

Scripture: Luke 4:16-21; Matt. 7:15-25. 

Prayer: Have two men make short prayers on the 
following topics: 

1. For the coming of the Spirit of Christ in the 

hearts of men. 

2. That our modern world may be more definitely 

built on the ideals and teaching of Jesus. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—(twenty-five minutes. ) 
SEARCHING QUESTIONS FOR MODERN MEN 
1. The Outlawry of War. 
2. “Watchman, what of the night?” 
and Labor Problems. 
The development of Adult Education in Church 
and State. 
A constructive valuation of the moving picture. 
The future of radio broadcasting and the 
Church. 
6. Conditions relative to the 18th Amendment in 
your community. 
7. The Golden Rule in Business. 


(Several months previous to the monthly meeting 
the men should be given an opportunity to select one 


The South 


of the above topics for this meeting. At the same time 
the Council should select some man, either minister or 
layman who, by training and experience, is qualified 
to discuss the topic selected in a broad and construc- 
tive way.) 
HyMn: 

PRAYER. 


“Q Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 


THE COUNCIL MEETING 


This meeting should be held a week or ten days be- 
fore the monthly meeting. It should be opened and 
closed with prayer. The Secretary should keep a 
record of the meeting. 

First: After the Secretary has read the minutes of 
the previous Council meeting, the first order of busi- 
ness should be the monthly meeting. Have a report 
from the Chairman of Department VII, Christian So- 
cial Service, including Fellowship, on the Program and 
the plans for the meeting. 

Second: The second order of business should be a 
survey of the Service Program as outlined at the last 
meeting. The whole Service Program should be sur- 
veyed here, but at the monthly meeting only call for 
a report from those groups which have accomplished 
definite results. A good Service Program report will 
add greatly to the atmosphere and spirit of the meeting. 

Third: The third order of business should be the 
preparation of the Service Program for the month of 
August. This is the month for special emphasis to be 
put on Christian Social Service, but the activities of 
this Department should not be confined to this month 
only. Many projects can be launched which will be 
carried on throughout the year. 

Many organizations make definite plans to care for 
the sick and the poor in the community. While the 
men should give special attention to the needs of their 
own community, they should also affiliate with the 
civic organizations doing work for community better- 
ment. 

The men should make definite plans to welcome every 
stranger and visitor at the church services. This 
offers a fruitful point of contact with possible new 
members. 

The men of the Shelby Presbyterian Church, Shelby, 
N. C., make an effort to visit every home in the church 
twice a year. 

Consider the possibilities of any work for the com- 
munity betterment. With the increasing leisure of 
our people the church might well give serious study 
to the danger spots in recreation in many rural com- 
munities, in villages, in towns and cities. ° 

An adequate recreational program for the entire 
church offers a wide field of service to many organl- 
zations. 

Christian men should endeavor to create a spirit of 
sympathy, understanding, encouragement, good-will and 
brotherliness for non-American and neglected groups, 
instead of the hostile attitude that exists in many com: 
munities, rural, town and city. 


(Continued on page 477) 
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“For Christ's sake 
Help thy fellow men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, 
Not thy king.” 


A Great Forward Movement 


STEWARDSHIP AND BuDGET ACTIONS OF THE 1930 
ASSEMBLY 


Repentance, Faith, Dedicated Life, Emphasized. 
Evangelism and Stewardship Coordinate Principles 


NLY a Church on fire with a holy passion for 
soul-winning can compass the task God has 
given it. Coordinate in importance is the task 

of developing the sense of responsibility and privilege 
of Stewardship, which alone can make possible the 
carrying on of any great evangelistic work. The only 
remedy for the present situation is REPENTANCE 
and FAITH—a return at once to those primary prin- 
ciples on which alone we can hope to reach the hearts 
and consciences of our people; namely, that God re- 
quires of us a dedication of our all, ourselves as well 
as our money, to the work of his Kingdom. 

The Assembly expressed the belief that if the Stew- 
ardship plans and policies already developed be heart- 
ily supported by Synods, Presbyteries, ministers, and 
churches, the pressing financial needs of every de- 
partment of our work will be solved, because these plans 
go deeper than the dedication of money, down to the 
bed-rock of the need for dedicated life. 

God’s own people cannot prosper in material things 
so long as they allow Zion, to lie waste, and they will 
continue to put their money in bags with holes, until 
they learn the divine secret of all sound investments 
by laying up their treasure with God for the service 
of his Kingdom. (Standing Committee on Assembly’s 
Work. ) 

CHALLENGED TO A GREAT FoRWARD MOVEMENT 

UNDER THE Hoty Sprrit’s LEADERSHIP 


In this anniversary years of Pentecost, we call upon 
our Church to rededicate herself and her possessions 
anew to a forward movement in Stewardship under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. (Standing Committee 
on Stewardship. ) 

The Stewardship Department is instructed to press 
with all possible vigor THE STEWARDSHIP 
LEAGUE, tithing as a privilege, proportionate giving, 
consecration of substance, and like principles, that 
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our people may be impressed with the vital importance 
of a clear understanding and discharge of these ob- 
ligations. 

This Church Year is designated for special emphasis 
on PROPORTIONATE GIVING, and the Steward- 
ship Department is authorized to set up as many. con- 
ferences as possible with the leadership of our Church 
on this subject, especially working through the Synods 
and Presbyteries as was done last year on the subject 
of Evangelism. 

For a permanent solution of our financial difficul- 
ties, we look not to our need of money as suche 
to the urgency of special causes ‘ Se 
but rather to the importance olf = tl 
stance. We should emphasize a ae 
Christ and fellowship in his service aS ™ 
Church support. The Assembly earnestly and affec- 
tionately laid this important matter on the hearts of 
individual ministers, church officers and congregations, 
and asked them to cooperate in A GREAT FORWARD 
MOVEMENT in Scriptural Stewardship and syste- 
matic giving throughout our Church. (Standing Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work. ) 














' 
Asout BupDGET ASKINGS AND PERCENTAGES | 
That a total budget of Askings for the General As- 
sembly’s causes in the sum of $3,100,000, be approved 
as follows: 


Per Cent 

Woreign Missiens -..222522ceencc8 $1,643,000 53 
Rlonmie: BRMIGRS .accenacacnnaucsun 868,000 28 
Christian Education and Min sterial 

WRONGe anc cob toca ticnwemountes 418,500 13% 
Religious Education and Publication 108,500 3% 
Wresmine BeMGOl 22... cscccacccaccs 31,000 1 
ence. SOMROe. <.. caseScaws cd ccceanuce 31,000 1 


That the Askings for the Assembly’s Causes be ap- 
portioned to the several Synods in the following 
amounts : 


PORE | icctcotuslaoeusd deen eewebenesee $ 134,870 


WINER, So ooe hun douse anes beats mbees 172,190 
TI oe aii eo eee wa ee edn 99,931 } 
RIE oo cee Satidee ect de caltecdocpecesees 132,966 } 
CGtHID, (cette encetucs eee ccwaenen oe aees 208,783 
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August Program 


DEPARTMENT  VII—CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
SERVICE INCLUDING FELLOWSHIP 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS FOR MODERN MEN 
CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO SOME MODERN 


PROBLEMS 


Try to Secure an Outstanding Leader for This 
Address 
The purpose of this program is to get the men to 
think constructively about some of the great moral and 
social problems of the day. 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—( forty-five minutes. ) 

(Use the Fellowship and Dinner hour when needed 
and helpful.) 

Invocation. 

Supper and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PEertop—(four to seven minutes. ) 

Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 

Reports from Group Leaders on assignments for 
July. 

Announcements of Service Program for August. 

Other announcements. 

Announcement of the topic, purpose and Chairman 
of the Department of Christian Social Service, in- 
cluding Fellowship, who is the Leader for this 
meeting. 

WorsHIP SERVICE—(four to seven minutes. ) 


THE 


Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me that I May Speak.” 
Scripture: Luke 4:16-21; Matt. 7:15-25. 
Prayer: Have two men make short prayers on the 


following topics: 
1. For the coming of the Spirit of Christ in the 
hearts of men. 
2. That our modern world may be more definitely 
built on the ideals and teaching of Jesus. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—(twenty-five minutes. ) 
SEARCHING QUESTIONS FOR MODERN MEN 
1. The Outlawry of War. 
2. “Watchman, what of the night?” 
and Labor Problems. 
The development of Adult Education in Church 
and State. 
A constructive valuation of the moving picture. 
The future of radio broadcasting and the 
Church. 
Conditions relative to the 18th Amendment in 
your community. 
7. The Golden Rule in Business. 
(Several months previous to the monthly meeting 
the men should be given an opportunity to select one 
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of the above topics for this meeting. At the same time 
the Council should select some man, either minister or 
layman who, by training and experience, is qualified 
to discuss the topic selected in a broad and construc- 
tive way.) 
HyMn: 

PRAYER. 


“Q Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 


THE COUNCIL MEETING 


This meeting should be held a week or ten days be- 
fore the monthly meeting. It should be opened and 
closed with prayer. The Secretary should keep a 
record of the meeting. 

First: After the Secretary has read the minutes of 
the previous Council meeting, the first order of busi- 
ness should be the monthly meeting. Have a report 
from the Chairman of Department VII, Christian So- 
cial Service, including Fellowship, on the Program and 
the plans for the meeting. 

Second: The second order of business should be a 
survey of the Service Program as outlined at the last 
meeting. The whole Service Program should be sur- 
veyed here, but at the monthly meeting only call for 
a report from those groups which have accomplished 
definite results. A good Service Program report will 
add greatly to the atmosphere and spirit of the meeting. 

Third: The third order of business should be the 
preparation of the Service Program for the month of 
August. This is the month for special emphasis to be 
put on Christian Social Service, but the activities of 
this Department should not be confined to this month 
only. Many projects can be launched which will be 
carried on throughout the year. 

Many organizations make definite plans to care for 
the sick and the poor in the community. While the 
men should give special attention to the needs of their 
own community, they should also affiliate with the 
civic organizations doing work for community better- 
ment. 

The men should make definite plans to welcome every 
stranger and visitor at the church services. This 
offers a fruitful point of contact with possible new 
members. 

The men of the Shelby Presbyterian Church, Shelby, 
N. C., make an effort to visit every home in the church 
twice a year. 

Consider the possibilities of any work for the com- 
munity betterment. With the increasing leisure of 
our people the church might well give serious study 
to the danger spots in recreation in many rural com- 
munities, in villages, in towns and cities. ; 

An adequate recreational program for the entire 
church offers a wide field of service to many orgaml- 
zations. 

Christian men should endeavor to create a spirit of 
sympathy, understanding, encouragement, good-will and 
brotherliness for non-American and neglected groups, 
instead of the hostile attitude that exists in many com: 
munities, rural, town and city. 


(Continued on page 477) 
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“For Christ’s sake 
Help thy fellow men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, 
Not thy king.” 


A Great Forward Movement 


STEWARDSHIP AND BupGET ACTIONS OF THE 1930 
ASSEMBLY 


Repentance, Faith, Dedicated Life, Emphasized. 
Evangelism and Stewardship Coordinate Principles 


NLY a Church on fire with a holy passion for 
soul-winning can compass the task God has 
given it. Coordinate in importance is the task 

of developing the sense of responsibility and privilege 
of Stewardship, which alone can make possible the 
carrying on of any great evangelistic work. The only 
remedy for the present situation is REPENTANCE 
and FAITH—a return at once to those primary prin- 
ciples on which alone we can hope to reach the hearts 
and consciences of our people; namely, that God re- 
quires of us a dedication of our all, ourselves as well 
as our money, to the work of his Kingdom. 

The Assembly expressed the belief that if the Stew- 
ardship plans and policies already developed be heart- 
ily supported by Synods, Presbyteries, ministers, and 
churches, the pressing financial needs of every de- 
partment of our work will be solved, because these plans 
go deeper than the dedication of money, down to the 
bed-rock of the need for dedicated life. 

God’s own people cannot prosper in material things 
so long as they allow Zion, to lie waste, and they will 
continue to put their money in bags with holes, until 
they learn the divine secret of all sound investments 
by laying up their treasure with God for the service 


wd “i Kingdom. (Standing Committee on Assembly’s 
ork. ) 


CHALLENGED TO A GREAT FoRWARD MOVEMENT 
UnpDER THE Hoty Spirit’s LEADERSHIP 

In this anniversary years of Pentecost, we call upon 
our Church to rededicate herself and her possessions 
anew to a forward movement in Stewardship under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit. (Standing Committee 
on Stewardship. ) 

‘The Stewardship Department is instructed to press 
with all possible vigor THE STEWARDSHIP 
LEAGUE, tithing as a privilege, proportionate giving, 
consecration of substance, and like principles, that 


our people may be impressed with the vital importance 
of a clear understanding and discharge of these ob- 
ligations. 

This Church Year is designated for special emphasis 
on PROPORTIONATE GIVING, and the Steward- 
ship Department is authorized to set up as many con- 
ferences as possible with the leadership of our Church 
on this subject, especially working through the Synods 
and Presbyteries as was done last year on the subject 
of Evangelism. 

For a permanent solution of our financial difficul- 
ties, we look not to our need of money as such, or even 
to the urgency of special causes or phases of our. work, 
but rather to the importance of dedicated life and sub- 
stance. We should emphasize more largely loyalty to 
Christ and fellowship in his service as motives for 
Church support. The Assembly earnestly and affec- 
tionately laid this important matter on the hearts of 
individual ministers, church officers and congregations, 
and asked them to cooperate in A GREAT FORWARD 
MOVEMENT in Scriptural Stewardship and syste- 
matic giving throughout our Church. (Standing Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s Work. ) 


Asout BuDGET ASKINGS AND PERCENTAGES 
That a total budget of Askings for the General As- 
sembly’s causes in the sum of $3,100,000, be approved 
as follows: 


Per Cent 

Percign Missions ...............=. $1,643,000 53 
PIGUR. SEINNNORS nn bo ck cesncem 868,000 28 
Christian Education and Min sterial 

[eee sees eee ene eer 418,500 13% 
Religious Education and Publication 108,500 314 
TOOMBS BENOOL ..cc io skw cee essi se 31,000 1 
RG SORE - ccd coe nes nee 31,000 1 


That the Askings for the Assembly’s Causes be ap- 
portioned to the several Synods in the following 
amounts : 


en se de Sees Vata namene meee $ 134,870 
BEEIME. Suceet one keene inemas 172,190 
PERU cette ene ddek ides ah ieee 99,931 
WER So Sent ee deetceee cate aeateduccennans 132,966 
RONEN 2 en oe he eeeeka eel eames 208,783 
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IN oa eee a aaceseueeene 171,067 
I a =a cca bine aicgrisigakeqien ene MSO 98,380 
EIN scnsisai einer siencernsnis ys cenins shag beara enanhpanpoliae 142,423 
ee a ee ee ee 114,905 
SOI: CE a on ans caien bh dsr sb ada weenie aniaeaysanaie $ 548,923 
I ac inca iespip ent pn haa ws ow ta ames aaascalgarie 15,750 
Snedecor Memorial __------------------------ 3,491 
a eae 246,957 
MIS, casts cupnltei ew seneninsiad Ss'cds dp se sas diab en eines 147,672 
MI scisincs is ss 'cieisin-wetnsp aeile e i sanhnn ah a tesaba 277,783 
MP sctcsosen dissecans: Serco dh ci ir cca acta casts in 480,544 
EE WERE ies ei ecemenndcumacnwnnenanes 103,365 
$3,100,000 


That the General Assembly instruct the representa- 
tives of the Committee on the Assembly’s Work for 
each Synod to be present at the next meeting of Synod 
or of the budget-making body of Synod and to urge 
the vital importance of accepting in full the Askings 
for benevolences as handed down by the General As- 
sembly, and that the General Assembly urge the Pres- 
byteries to accept the Askings sent down to them by 
their Synods; and that the General Assembly, through 
its Moderator, send down letters to the Synods and 
Presbyteries urging acceptance of the suggested quotas. 


THE BUDGET Is THE MINIMUM 
Generous Provision for Special Offerings 

That the fact be emphasized that the Budget rep- 
resents the minimum of our Church’s obligation for 
extending Christ’s Kingdom, and that no individual 
congregation should feel that it is carrying out its part 
of the program unless it fully subscribes and pays the 
amounts proportioned to it for the causes of the As- 
sembly, of the Synod and of the Presbytery. 

That every church that fails to subscribe its full 
quota at the regular Every Member Canvas period be 
urged to make every effort to bring up its pledge to the 
full amount even if it be necessary to put on a second 
campaign at a subsequent time. 

That the Executive Committees of the Assembly be 
authorized and encouraged to present their causes and 
to take offerings in the following months: 

October—Religious Education. 

November—Assembly Home Missions. 

December—Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief. 

January—Foreign Missions. 

This contemplates the urging of every pastor and 
every church to present these causes and to take sup- 
plemental offerings for them in their respective months. 

That all our churches be urged to complete the rais- 
ing of their entire budgets before they undertake large 
special items; but, where special gifts or supplementary 
offerings, as above, are designated, they are to be han- 
dled as “over and above” contributions and are not to 
disturb the percentage basis for budget distribution. 


ASSEMBLY’s ACTION ON STEWARDSHIP AS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The Committee has examined all of the reports and 
documents that relate to Stewardship. 


We find the 
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Minutes of the Committee well kept, and the publicity 
material of a high order. The report of the Committee 
on Stewardship displays the excellent work done by 
the Secretary of the Committee. d 

In regard to this Department we make the following 
recommendation : 

1. That the date for the next Every Member Can- 
vass be March 15, 1931. 

2. That the month of February be designated ‘“Stew- 
ardship Study Month.” 

3. That the Sunday prior to the Every Member 
Canvass be observed as a day of prayer in the interest 
of the whole work of our Church. 

4. That the practice of Presbyteries in calling 

special meetings for prayer in the interest of the 
Every Member Canvass be commended. 
5. That all pastors and other leaders be urged to 
co-operate fully with the Stewardship Department in 
the renewed effort to enroll members in the Stewardship 
League. 

6. That the Stewardship Honor Roll of churches 
paying each month one-twelfth of their promised bud- 
get for benevolences be heartily commended to all 
churches. 

7. That the “Up-a-Step” plan of the Stewardship 
Department for observing quarterly pay-up days be 
commended to all churches. 

8. That the Presbyterian Foundation be again com- 
mended to our membership as a wise, safe, permanent, 
and evangelical agency through which they may leave 
money in large or small sums to be used for Kingdom 
Extension. We ask our leaders to present the Presby- 
terian Foundation to their people. 


9. That the Presbyterian Progressive Program as 
revised and now fully and completely adapted to the 
various church groups, be commended to all churches 
for universal use as the best available outline of the 
year’s Kingdom Promotion. 

10. That the Stewardship Department be asked to 
continue its promotion of Spiritual Life and Evange- 
lism under the outline of Department I of the Pro- 
gressive Program. 


11. That the pastors and other leaders be urged to 
make larger and more effective use of Christian Pub- 
licity. 

12. That our seminaries be commended for their 
hearty co-operation with the Stewardship Department 
in the presentation of the work assigned to this depart- 
ment by the Assembly. 


13. That the leaders in all churches co-operate in 
the endeavor to secure subscriptions in every family for 
one of our church papers, for THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SuRVEY and The Program Builder. 

14. That the “Weekly Bulletin” now in its seventh 
year of publication by the Stewardship Department, be 
heartily commended to all pastors and other leaders 
of churches, large or small, as an excellent plan to 
keep the church members fully, regularly and cor- 
rectly informed of the whole spiritual task of our 
whole Church. 















To ALL PASTORS AND OTHER LEADERS WE SUGGEST: 

That the theme of the 1931 Every Member Canvass 
be THE KINGDOM FOR ALL; and that this theme 
be used throughout the Church in private preparation 
for, and public presentation of the object and aim of 
the Canvass. 

That we give Church-wide intensive emphasis to 
the fact that the purpose of the Every Member Canvass 
is identical with the purpose of the Church-world-wide 
redemption of lost souls through the proclamation of 
the gospel. 

That the month of February, designated “Steward- 
ship Study Month,” be used as a time for the definite 
and intensive presentation of the broader purpose of 
THE STEWARDSHIP LEAGUE. This League, en- 
dorsed by the Assembly and ordered presented to the 
Church, calls for the Stewardship of Life, Time, Abil- 
ities, and Life Calling, as well as the Stewardship of 
Money. 

That in combining the study of Stewardship and 
Home Missions in November, we make the widest pos- 
sible use of the leaflet “Our Stewardship of Near 
Neighbors”; and in combining Stewardship and the 
study of Foreign Missions in February, we use “Our 
Stewardship of the World Field,” a leaflet designed 
for this purpose. 


The Kingdom For All 


Workers in and through the Stewardship office of the 
Assembly are gratified beyond measure, considerably 
amazed and inspired at the Church-wide response of 
our leadership to our suggestion that the theme of the 
next annual Every Member Canvass be one chosen by 
popular vote. You will recall that an offer of five dol- 
lars was made to the person who should, on or before 
June 15th, send to the Stewardship Office the best sug- 
gestion for such a theme. And now we are happy to 
announce that two people will each get five dollars. For 
the theme of the next Every Member Canvass adjudged 
the best is “THE KINGDOM FOR ALL,” suggested 
simultaneously by Mrs. J. P. Mason, of Glade Springs, 
Va., and Miss Cornelia R. Shaw, of Davidson, N. C. 
Replies came from people in twelve states. 


In Regard to Plans for 1931 


A total of 122 themes were suggested, and if we 
had space we would like to give honorable mention to 
about fifty of our outstanding leaders who sent in 
themes. Maybe we can do this later. 


A Response That Became an Avalanche 

On Monday, June 2nd, following the close of the 
Assembly, a letter was sent to each of our pastors en- 
closing a leaflet which set forth the action of the As- 
sembly in regard to the “GREAT FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT” as it relates to the redemption of material 
possessions in the hands of God’s people,—a clarion 
call to loyalty to Christ and Fellowship in his service, 
as proved when the member meets Christ at the Col- 
lection Plate. Within two weeks from the mailing of 
the letter, more than five hundred replies had been 
received, and orders were filled for approximately 75,- 
000 leaflets on the Movement and about the same num- 
ber of cards for enrolling proportionate givers in the 
Stewardship League. On one single day the Steward- 
ship Office had 107 replies to this letter. 

There is spiritual dynamite in this Stewardship busi- 
ness. If rightly conceived and properly presented to 
and practiced by Christians it will solve the spiritual 
impasse, the deadly calm, the spiritual “doldroms” in 
which we are caught. For Stewardship is the accept- 
ance of the complete Lordship of Christ. Pastors are 
apparently aware, judging by this avalanche of re- 
sponses, that if our people will meet Christ at the Col- 
lection Plate, the channel is cleared and Pentecost can 
come. 

Since the Assembly met, I have presented this mat- 
ter to more than eight hundred men, women and young 
people in conferences and schools, and find that people 
everywhere are glad to get something definite as a lever 
or key to the present condition of the Church, about 
to be swamped as she is, and routed from her leader- 
ship by encroaching secularism. Redemption in Christ 
Jesus alone will save church or church member. Stew- 
ardship polarizes just there, presenting the Lordship of 
Christ and telling his story by impulsion of a trustee- 
ship accepted rather than the compulsion of conform- 
ity to church machinery. 

ROSWELL LONG. 





(Continued from page 474) 


Many communities offer a special opportunity for 
helping unfortunate men secure work, possibly main- 
taining revolving loan funds. 

Many organizations have picnic suppers for the men 
during this month. Many others sponsor the picnic 
for the whole congregation. 

Men need to give special attention to the spirit of 
brotherhood and fellowship in the Church, expressed 
'n sympathy and in action of devotion to others’ wel- 
fare. There is a craving for the presence of one’s kind, 
distress at being left alone, homesick after a separa- 
“on from loved ones, a longing for social pleasure on 
the part of many, which offers one of the finest op- 
bortunities for contacts with individual men. This 
also a fruitful source of new members for the church. 
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A fellowship of men within the church attracts power- 
fully men who are outside of the church. 

Assign the Chairman of Department I, Spiritual Life 
and Evangelism, the program for next month. The 
Council should select one book of the Bible to be read 
during this month. The Chairman of this Department 
has the responsibility of seeing that this is carried 
out. 

Assign to the Chairman of Department VII, Chris- 
tian Social Service, including Fellowship, the supper 
and entertainment for next month, if this is to be used. 

Assign special duties to special groups, such as hold- 
ing prayer-meeting at out-post Sunday schools, meet- 
ing with the pastor for prayer before the evening 
service, etc. These will be determined by local condi- 
tions and the various activities of the church. 

Fourth: Any other business. 































MAnnnr- 


ryriy. 
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The Toronto Convention and the International 
Council of Religious Education 


By GILBERT 


HE recent Toronto Convention of the Inter- 

national Council of Religious Education was an 

important event in the religious world and 
signalized several movements or tendencies which are 
encouraging to all who are interested in Religious Edu- 
cation. Certain questions naturally come to mind in 
connection with this great Convention. What were 
its outstanding contributions to the cause of Religious 
Education? Was it a success from the viewpoint of 
attendance and interest? In what respects, if any, 
did it differ from other recent International Sunday 
School Conventions ? 

Apart from the Convention Program as actually 
carried out, and its influence on the educational work 
of Protestant Churches in North America, two de- 
partures from the program arrangements of previous 
conventions may be noted. The first of these was ithe 
holding of distinctly educational conferences attended. 
by leaders in the various fields of religious educational 
activity. There were fine addresses and group con- 
ferences as usual, but these studious group discussions 
were in a sense a continuation of the sessions of the 
Professional Advisory Sections which constitute an im- 
portant part of the work of the Council year by year 
and which supplement the work of the educational 
staff of the Council and the committees of the Edu- 
cational Commission which work under the authority 
and direction of the Council. This constructive edu- 
cational work, quite distinct from the inspirational 
and informational addresses of the Convention, marked 
an important and encouraging departure from the pro- 
grams of former conventions. 

A second interesting and constructive feature of the 
Convention this year was the attempt which was made 
to bring into these group discussions the findings of 
the workers councils of various local churches, through- 
out the United States and Canada, which had been se- 
lected and circularized months before the meeting of the 
Convention with the purpose of securing their coopera- 
tion in threshing out matters that have to do with 
administrative measures and educational procedure in 
the local church. This was the first time, certainly 
in recent years, that such thoroughgoing steps have 
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been taken to keep the educational discussion of 
specialists and general promoters on the plane of the 
practical conditions and necessities which face those 
who must actually apply educational principles and 
methods. Just how far these movements toward mak- 
ing the work of Conferences and Conventions more 
practical will become permanent and increasingly ef- 
fective, it is impossible yet to say. Certainly it is 
a wholesome tendency. In addition to the practical 
value of getting the viewpoint of those who most come 
to grips with actual life situations in the experience 
of growing children, this plan of securing the view- 
point of workers in the local church schools and pro- 
jecting these viewpoints into the discussion and formu- 
lation of principles and policies will inevitably make 
for concreteness and practicality in the teaching of 
religion. 
WuHaT Is THE INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL? 

Another matter of interest suggested by the Inter- 
national Convention is concerned with the character 
and function of the International Council itself. Just 
what the Council is, to what extent it represents the 
convictions and purposes of the Protestant Churches 
of America, and just how competent it is to perform 
its functions, are matters of interest to every Southern 
Presbyterian. During the past eight years,—that is, 
since the organization of the International Council of 
Religious Education by means of the merger which 
united the International Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical de- 
nominations,—a great deal of formative work has been 
done under the leadership of Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
the General Secretary of the Council. From time to 
time shifts and reconstructions in the organization and 
structure of the Council have been made, until at the 
present time it is admirably fitted to perform its im- 
portant work of research, promotion and formulation 
of educational theories and policies on behalf of the 
Protestant educational forces of America. Briefly the 
Council is organized as follows: ‘ 

1. There is an Executive Committee, consisting 0! 
representatives of about forty Protestant Churches and 
of territorial organizations, such as State and Pro- 
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yincial Councils. This Executive Committee, which is 
really the Council in executive session, supervises the 
work of the Educational Staff, which is housed in the 
Chicago office of the Council, and of the Educational 
Commission which does much of the educational work 
of the Council. Meeting in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the Executive Committee, which consists of 
about one hundred and eighty members are the vari- 
ous Professional Advisory Sections which consist of 
professional workers in the general field, in the vari- 
ous denominations, in educational institutions, and in 
local churches, such as directors of religious educa- 
tion. The distribution of work among the Professional 
Advisory Sections is indicated by the names of these 
sections which are as follows: 

Leadership Training, Section 

Children’s Work Section 

Young People’s Work Section 

Adult Work Section 

Directors of Religious Education Section 

Vacation Church School Section 

Editors’ Section 

Publishers’ Section 

International and National Executives’ Sec- 

tion 

State and Regional Executives’ Section 

City Exceutives’ Section 

Professors of Religious Education Section. 

Weekday Church Schools Section 

Negro Work Section 

Missionary Education Section 

Research Section 

These Professional Advisory Sections consider at 
considerable length the problems which are pertinent 
to their particular areas of service. They act as 
clearing houses of experience and theory, and render 
a valuable service to those who attend and to the cause 
of Religious Education at large. 

2. The Educational Commission, which works un- 
der the authority and supervision of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, is divided into groups for 
prolonged and constructive study of problems and 
programs of Religious Education. The committees of 
the Educational Commission are as follows: 

Central Committee; 

Committee on Improved Uniform Lessons; 

Committee on Group Graded Lessons; 

Committee on Religious Education of Children; 

Committee on Religious Education of Youth; 

Committee on Religious Education of Adults; 

Committee on Leadership Training; 

Committee on Church School Administration. 
3. The Executive and Educational staff of the 
Council, with headquarters in Chicago, has been de- 
veloped into a body of competent, scholarly, and pro- 
gressive leaders in the various fields of Church School 
activity. The work of this staff is outstanding and 
promising for the advancement of educational ideals 
and programs suitable for the use of the Protestant 
Church Schools of America. The staff is composed of 


the General Secretary, Dr. Hugh S. Magill, and the 
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Directors of the several departments into which the 
educational work of the Council is divided, as follows: 

Superintendent of Educational Administration and 
Director of Research, Paul H. Vieth. 

Director of Leadership Training, Forrest L. Knapp. 

Director of Young People’s Work, P. R. Hayward. 

Director of Children’s Work, Mary Alice Jones. 

Director of Vacation and Weekday Schools, Myron 
C. Settle. 

Director of Field Work, Walter D. Howell. 

Director of Adult Work, Harry C. Munro. 

The members of the Council staff have justified 
their selection and are inspiring and progressive lead- 
ers in the religious educational work of the American 
Protestant Churches. The work of the Council is 
rich, varied and competent, and this sketchy summary 
is entirely inadequate as a presentation of its organi- 
zation and service. 

THE CoUNCIL AND THE CHURCHES 

Another question which naturally suggests __ it- 
self is, what is the relation between the International 
Council of Religious Education, with its extensive or- 
ganization and highly-trained staff, to the various 
churches that make up the membership of the Coun- 
cil. This is a matter of no little importance inas- 
much as the Council is made up of such a varied mem- 
bership with respect to doctrinal leanings and educa- 
tional tendencies. It should be stated by way of paren- 
thesis at this point that the Council works almost ex- 
clusively in the sphere of educational principles and 
procedure and not in the sphere of Biblical interpre- 
tation and doctrine. At points where doctrinal mat- 
ters are unavoidably involved, there is always pro- 
vided leeway for choice on the part of the constituent 
churches of the Council. 

The question of the relation of the Churches to 
the Council may be briefly answered in this way. 

First, the Council has absolutely no authority over 
the work or policy of its constituent members. the 
Sunday School Boards or Committees of the several 
Churches. The Churches work together through the 
medium of the Council in the electing of educational 
standards, the outlining of Leadership Training 
courses and certain lesson outlines for the use of those 
who wish to adopt them. The Council does not, how- 
ever, adopt or publish Leadership Training text books. 
The Uniform Lesson outlines are prepared by the 
Uniform Lesson Committee, which is a sub-committee 
of the Educational Commission of the Council, and 
these Lessons are copyrighted by the Council. The 
same is true of the so-called Group Graded Lessons. 
In the case of the Leadership Training text books, as 
well as in the case of the Sunday School Lesson 
periodicals, the texts are written and published by 
the various denominational boards or committees, 
either separately or in voluntary cooperation. The 
educational standards issued by the Council for the 
school as a whole and for the several departments of 
the school are the joint productions of the educational 
workers of the various Churches and of the educa- 
tional staff of the Council. These are adopted un- 
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The Toronto Convention and the International 
Council of Religious Education 


By GILBERT 


HE recent Toronto Convention of the Inter- 

national Council of Religious Education was an 

important event in the religious world and 
signalized several movements or tendencies which are 
encouraging to all who are interested in Religious Edu- 
cation. Certain questions naturally come to mind in 
connection with this great Convention. What were 
its outstanding contributions to the cause of Religious 
Education? Was it a success from the viewpoint of 
attendance and interest? In what respects, if any, 
did it differ from other recent International Sunday 
School Conventions? 


Apart from the Convention Program as actually 
carried out, and its influence on the educational work 
of Protestant Churches in North America, iwo de- 
partures from the program arrangements of previous 


conventions may be noted. The first of these was the 
holding of distinctly educational conferences attended 
by leaders in the various fields of religious educational 
activity. There were fine addresses and group con- 
ferences as usual, but these studious group discussions 
were in a sense a continuation of the sessions of the 
Professional Advisory Sections which constitute an im- 
portant part of the work of the Council year by year 
and which supplement the work of the educational 
staff of the Council and the committees of the Edu- 
cational Commission which work under the authority 
and direction of the Council. This constructive edu- 
cational work, quite distinct from the inspirational 
and informational] addresses of the Convention, marked 
an important and encouraging departure from the pro- 
grams of former conventions. 

A second interesting and constructive feature of the 
Convention this year was the attempt which was made 
to bring into these group discussions the findings of 
the workers councils of various local churches, through- 
out the United States and Canada, which had been se- 
lected and circularized months before the meeting of the 
Convention with the purpose of securing their coopera- 
tion in threshing out matters that have to do with 
administrative measures and educational procedure in 
the local church.. This was the first time, certainly 
in recent years, that such thoroughgoing steps have 
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been taken to keep the educational discussion of 
specialists and general promoters on the plane of the 
practical conditions and necessities which face those 
who must actually apply educational principles and 
methods. Just how far these movements toward mak- 
ing the work of Conferences and Conventions more 
practical will become permanent and increasingly ef- 
fective, it is impossible yet to say. Certainly it is 
a wholesome tendency. In addition to the practical 
value of getting the viewpoint of those who most come 
to grips with actual life situations in the experience 
of growing children, this plan of securing the view- 
point of workers in the local church schools and pro- 
jecting these viewpoints into the discussion and formu- 
lation of principles and policies will inevitably make 
for concreteness and practicality in the teaching of 
religion. 
WuatT Is THE INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL? 

Another matter of interest suggested by the Inter- 
national Convention is concerned with the character 
and function of the International Council itself. Just 
what the Council is, to what extent it represents the 
convictions and purposes of the Protestant Churches 
of America, and just how competent it is to perform 
its functions, are matters of interest to every Southern 
Presbyterian. During the past eight years,—that is, 
since the organization of the International Council of 
Religious Education by means of the merger which 
united the International Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical de- 
nominations,—a great deal of formative work has been 
done under the leadership of Dr. Hugh S. Magill, 
the General Secretary of the Council. From time to 
time shifts and reconstructions in the organization and 
structure of the Council have been made, until at the 
present time it is admirably fitted to perform its im- 
portant work of research, promotion and formulation 
of educational theories and policies on behalf of the 
Protestant educational forces of America. Briefly the 
Council is organized as follows: : 

1. There is an Executive Committee, consisting 0! 
representatives of about forty Protestant Churches and 
of territorial organizations, such as State and Pro- 
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yincial Councils. This Executive Committee, which is 
really the Council in executive session, supervises the 
work of the Educational Staff, which is housed in the 
Chicago office of the Council, and of the Educational 
Commission which does much of the educational work 
of the Council. Meeting in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the Executive Committee, which consists of 
about one hundred and eighty members are the vari- 
ous Professional Advisory Sections which consist of 
professional workers in the general field, in the vari- 
ous denominations, in educational institutions, and in 
local churches, such as directors of religious educa- 
tion. The distribution of work among the Professional 
Advisory Sections is indicated by the names of these 
sections which are as follows: 

Leadership Training, Section 

Children’s Work Section 

Young People’s Work Section 

Adult Work Section 

Directors of Religious Education Section 

Vacation Church School Section 

Editors’ Section 

Publishers’ Section 

International and National Executives’ Sec- 

tion 

State and Regional Executives’ Section 

City Exceutives’ Section 

Professors of Religious Education Section. 

Weekday Church Schools Section 

Negro Work Section 

Missionary Education Section 

Research Section 

These Professional Advisory Sections consider at 
considerable length the problems which are pertinent 
to their particular areas of service. They act as 
clearing houses of experience and theory, and render 
a valuable service to those who attend and to the cause 
of Religious Education at large. 

2. The Educational Commission, which works un- 
der the authority and supervision of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, is divided into groups for 
prolonged and constructive study of problems and 
programs of Religious Education. The committees of 
the Educational Commission are as follows: 

Central Committee; 

Committee on Improved Uniform Lessons; 
Committee on Group Graded Lessons; 
Committee on Religious Education of Children; 
Committee on Religious Education of Youth; 
Committee on Religious Education of Adults; 
Committee on Leadership Training; 

Committee on Church School Administration. 

5. The Executive and Educational staff of the 
Council, with headquarters in Chicago, has been de- 
veloped into a body of competent, scholarly, and pro- 
gressive leaders in the various fields of Church School 
activity. The work of this staff is outstanding and 
promising for the advancement of educational ideals 
and programs suitable for the use of the Protestant 
Church Schools of America. The staff is composed of 
the General Secretary, Dr. Hugh S. Magill, and the 
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Directors of the several departments into which the 
educational work of the Council is divided, as follows: 

Superintendent of Educational Administration and 
Director of Research, Paul H. Vieth. 

Director of Leadership Training, Forrest L. Knapp. 

Director of Young People’s Work, P. R. Hayward. 

Director of Children’s Work, Mary Alice Jones. 

Director of Vacation and Weekday Schools, Myron 
C. Settle. 

Director of Field Work, Walter D. Howell. 

Director of Adult Work, Harry C. Munro. 

The members of the Council staff have justified 
their selection and are inspiring and progressive lead- 
ers in the religious educational work of the American 
Protestant Churches. The work of the Council is 
rich, varied and competent, and this sketchy summary 
is entirely inadequate as a presentation of its organi- 
zation and service. 

THE CoUNCIL AND THE CHURCHES | 

Another question which naturally suggests _it- 
self is, what is the relation between the International 
Council of Religious Education, with its extensive or- 
ganization and highly-trained staff, to the various 
churches that make up the membership of the Coun- 
cil. This is a matter of no little importance inas- 
much as the Council is made up of such a varied mem- 
bership with respect to doctrinal leanings and educa- 
tional tendencies. It should be stated by way of paren- 
thesis at this point that the Council works almost ex- 
clusively in the sphere of educational principles and 
procedure and not in the sphere of Biblical interpre- 
tation and doctrine. At points where doctrinal mat- 
ters are unavoidably involved, there is always pro- 
vided leeway for choice on the part of the constituent 
churches of the Council. 

The question of the relation of the Churches to 
the Council may be briefly answered in this way. 

First, the Council has absolutely no authority over 
the work or policy of its constituent members. the 
Sunday School Boards or Committees of the several 
Churches. The Churches work together through the j 
medium of the Council in the electing of educational | 
standards, the outlining of Leadership Training 
courses and certain lesson outlines for the use of those 
who wish to adopt them. The Council does not, how- 
ever, adopt or publish Leadership Training text books. 
The Uniform Lesson outlines are prepared by the 
Uniform Lesson Committee, which is a sub-committee 
of the Educational Commission of the Council, and 
these Lessons are copyrighted by the Council. The 
same is true of the so-called Group Graded Lessons. 
In the case of the Leadership Training text books, as 
well as in the case of the Sunday School Lesson 
periodicals, the texts are written and published by | 
the various denominational boards or committees, | 
either separately or in voluntary cooperation. The | 
educational standards issued by the Council for the 
school as a whole and for the several departments of | 
the school are the joint productions of the educational | 
workers of the various Churches and of the educa- 
tional staff of the Council. These are adopted un- 
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changed, or modified to suit the needs of Churches 
that use them. They may be used or discarded by 
any Church that is a member of the Council. 

The Council is a splendid medium of cooperation. 
canvassing all educational experience and theory and 
constructing educational plans and programs for the 
various Church bodies and state and provincial or- 
ganizations that make up its membership. It has 
somewhat the same relationship to the Churches in 
their church school or religious educational work that 
the Federal Council of Churches has to the Churches 
in other fields of cooperation. What the future trends 
or developments in the work of the Council may be it 
is impossible to forecast. At the present time the 
Council stands for sound and wholesame ideals in re- 
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ligious education and its work is competent and 
promising. None of the Churches that make up the 
Council blindly follow its conclusions and educational 
policies so far as we know. Our own executive, edu- 
cational and editorial staff at Richmond follows the 
work of the Council with interest, cooperates in its 
discussions and findings, and utilizes what is good 
and adaptable to the needs of our own Church. Those 
who follow the editorials and educational discussions 
in the Earnest Worker and our other Sunday School 
periodicals are kept in touch with significant move- 
ments in the field of Religious Education as they are 
developed in cooperation with other denominational 
leaders largely through the Council and its various 
ercanizations. 





Impressions of the Toronto Convention 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D., Coordinate Secretary 


HESE impressions are written by one who never 
before attended a convention which could lay 
any claim to being nation-wide. To such a per- 

son the first impression would be the immense size of 
the convention. It was held in a tremendously large 
hall, a hall impossible for any speaker to fill, if it 
were not for the amplifiers which carry the voice to 
every section. The crowd was large,—not so large 
possibly as expected, but large enough to be very im- 
pressive. Three thousand were present on the open- 


ing evening, and still more on the second evening. 
Such a group as that, willing to come thousands of 
miles and spend a week attending lectures, for the 
greater part being always present, is a healthy sign 
in the field of Religious Education. 

The second impression was the varied personnel 


of the crowd. Although primarily a North American 
Convention, it was cosmopolitan in its nature. Men 
from the Orient rubbed shoulders with Mexicans; 
Europeans mingled with those whose homes were on 
the Pacific; it was a meeting of East, West, North and 
South. Church School workers were present from 
Hudson Bay to Panama, from British Columbia to 
Florida, from the Maritime Provinces to California. 
There seemed to be no section or class uninterested 
in the great work. 

The third impression was the vast amount of solid 
and constructive work which has been done in this 
field during the last quadrennium. I am thinking 
first of the data which have been collected. Child 
nature, growth of personality, laws of learning and 
a hundred other phases of the work are being put on 
a scientific basis by research workers whose great aim 
is to discover truth. These facts are concerned with 
the life to be developed, the aims and objectives of 
that life, and the methods of attaining those objec- 
tives rather than the theological content of the curricu- 
lum. In other words, these facts may be used by all, 
of every belief, in attaining their own particular ob- 
jectives. 

Yet out of this mass of facts some very definite prin- 


ciples seem to be emerging. Perhaps the foremost is 
the principle that the child comes first. Religious 
Education is for the child, and not the child for 
Religious Education. The aim is not to give a body 
of facts to the child, but to give a way of living. The 
test is not so much what he knows but how he lives. 
This does not mean that knowledge is unimportant, 
but that it is not the ultimate end. We must not 
be satisfied until by knowledge and guidance fullness 
of Christian living is reached. This is not a new 
principle, but is receiving new emphasis. 

The second principle is the principle of unity. The 
Sunday Church School is but ene agency in Religious 
Education. The home is a very vital factor. The 
church, the Week-Day Church School, and the Vaca- 
tion Church School are others. Some unity of pro- 
gram must be worked out. Many experiments are 
being made along the line of unified programs, graded 
church and others. The curriculum of this unified 
program must embrace all that the child should know 
and do. 

A third principle which seems to be emerging is 
that Religious Education must start where people are. 
It does but very little good to speak a language which 
no one understands. As one speaker said, “An epi- 
demic of expertitis.” Undoubtedly there is a great 
gulf between the local church group and the profes- 
sional or denominational leadership; and there is an- 
other gulf between these leaders and the research 
workers. Perhaps this was inevitable. There is quite 
a marked tendency, now, however, to start where peo- 
ple are and go forward. Complex and difficult state- 
ments which are usually characteristic of new move- 
ments are giving way to simplicity and practicality. 

The fourth impression is that we are in a pioneer 
period so far as Religious Education is concerned. No 
one is hardy enough to be dogmatic as to the organiza- 
tion which we shall have tomorrow. Varied exper- 
ments, based on the newly discovered facts, are being 
tried here and there. Some of these experiments ignore 
other well established facts and are doomed to failure. 
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They may, however, be stepping stones to other things 
worthwhile. Some experiments are on the right line 
and may well be studied. It would be foolish to ac- 
cept everything which has been said, but it would be 
equally foolish to discard everything which has been 
said. Pioneers always have to throw away a great 
many experiments, but out of the efforts of pioneers 
we have our country today. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting experiments is 
in the new standards for church schools. Before stand- 
ards were reached, objectives had to be determined and 
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then a process determined by which these objectives 
could be reached. These are now ready in tentative 
form. Perhaps they will have to be adapted consid- 
erably for our Church, but they will give a new con- 
ception of the Church School. 

All in all it was very worthwhile for a man inter- 
ested in Religious Education. True, there were many 
minds, many men, many creeds, many beliefs, but 
out of it all come some very constructive ideas for 
our Church. 





What Makes Religious Education Christian? 


By DR. LUTHER A. WEIGLE, Dean of Yale Divinity School 


(This excellent summary of an address by Dr. 


DUCATION is concerned with religion when- 
E ever it faces questions of worth or value, when- 

ever it presses beyond the mere imparting of 
knowledge or skill to a consideration of the ends or 
purposes, the worths and values of life. It becomes 
religious when it is conscious of the presence and 
power and law of God, in whom all values find their 
ultimate sanction and meaning. ; 

The urgent need of our time is that religious edu- 
cation should become more thoroughly, radically, 
deeply Christian. 

I. Religious education is made Christian when 
it shares in the method of Jesus Christ. He was him- 
self a Teacher of remarkable power. His method was 
to give himself, unstintedly to fellowship with his 
pupils. In his respect for the personalities of his 
pupils; in his education of them by association and 
participation in common tasks; in the freedom and 
spontaneity of his procedure; in his rejection of all 
reliance upon force and upon the mere transmission 
of tradition, and in his encouragement to seek the 
truth that frees the spirit of the bearer and _ begets 
within him responsible, creative, self-controlled per- 
sonality—in these respects Jesus’ method is a model 
for us today. 

II. Religious education is made Christian when 
it shares the ethical values of Jesus Christ. The 
Christian teacher believes in Jesus’ Way of Life and 
seeks to lead his pupils in that way. That means the 
acceptance and practice of the principle of love. It 
means the practice of the Golden Rule, and the esti- 
mation of all goods and all greatness in terms of 
service. It means accepting that remarkable reversal 
of the judgments of the world respecting happiness 
which is found in the Sermon on the Mount. It 
means fighting the battle against one’s own sin, not 
merely in the field of external behavior, but in the 
inward depths of the heart, in ‘the secret springs of 
thought and motives. It means a resolute stripping 
one’s self of all sham, pretence, insincerity, and liv- 
ing a true, straightforward, honest and fearless life. 
_It means, moreover, the application of these prin- 
ciples of Jesus, not only to individual lives, but to 
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the whole body of human social relations; for Christ’s 
conception of the Kingdom of God was a vision of a 
new social order, as well as of a new relation of in- 
dividual men to the Father of their being. 

III. Religious education is made Christian when 
it shares the gospel of Jesus Christ—when it is un- 
dergirded by his revelation of the character and dis- 
position of God. Jesus’ Way of life was grounded 
in his understanding of the structures of the universe; 
love, forgiveness, mercy, grace, and truth. 

Jesus’ characteristic and constant emphasis was 
upon the character and disposition of God as Father 
of men. He revealed God as loving men, caring for 
individuals as well as for nations, seeking men to be 
his children, hearing and answering their prayers as a 
parent would his child’s request, forgiving their folly 
and wrong, redeeming them from sin, and empower- 
ing them by his grace and newness of life. This was 
the gospel—the good news—that Christ came to bring. 

Christ not only taught this gospel—this good news— 
about the character and disposition of God. He him- 
self was the gospel. He lived it. In him the char- 
acter and disposition of God “dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth.” In Christ we stand face to face | 
with ultimate reality, we catch a vision of the heart 
of God. That vision gives power. It lifts men into 
newness of life. It makes possible the fellowship with 
God in prayer and in action which recreates desire, 
awakens insight, and assures self-control. It saves 
men from petty and sordid interests, from conflicts of if 
impulse and from sin. 

It is a great mistake to separate evangelism and 
religious education. They belong together. Evangel 
means gospel. Schemes of evangelism that are not 
educative or not followed by further steps in religious 
education are transient and barren. Schemes of re- 
ligious education that are not evangelistic are not 
Christian—they fall short of the power of the gospel. 
Better evangelism through better religious education, 
is the urgent need of our time. 

IV. Religious education is made Christian when 
it leads to the commitment of the pupil’s life to Jesus 
Christ in faith, and to loyal enlistment in His service. 








Religious Education of Children 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


(We present the following summary of Miss Jones’ address, as given in The Convention Daily.) 


T WAS nearly two thousand years ago that Jesus 

said, “Suffer the little children to come unto me, 

and forbid them not.” His disciples, good men, 
deeply interested in the work of Jesus, would have 
sent them away. The Christian church has, ihrough 
the years, been more like the disciples than like Jesus 
in its attitude toward children. 

It was just twenty-five years ago at the last Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention held in Toronto 
that there was introduced the idea of graded lessons 
in the children’s departments. The idea was re- 
ceived with anything but approval. After vigorous 
debate it was voted down, and it was not until four 
years later that lessons based upon graded outlines 
were authorized for the children’s departments. It 
is difficult to overestima‘e the importance of «his step. 

It was soon discovered, however, that instead of 
settling the problems of the religious education of 
children the graded lessons simply opened the way 
for other problems! First of all, it was discovered 
that the teachers needed to be taught how to use the 
material. A great impetus was given to the ‘training 
of leaders. But the more the teachers studied, the 
more they demanded. Church buildings must then 
be remodeled so as to provide for separate rooms in 
which children could be taugh'. But even this was 
not all. There must be graded worship as well. Thus 
we come to the present-day graded, departmental church 
school, with separate worship as well as separate les- 
sons. 

The remarkable progress in the science of child study 
has given us data which help us to know how chil- 
dren learn, how motives and ideals are developed, how 
character is formed. We are, then, in a better posi- 
tion to make our teaching effective; there is less ex- 
cuse for bungling the job. 

Is religion to be simply one interest, and rather a 
remote one at that, out of the many which press upon 
our children for attention, or is it to be woven into 
the fabric of life? 

What difference will this conception of religious 
education, as the interpretation of all of life in rela- 
tion to God and his purposes, make in our program 
of religious education for children? Obviously, if 
we are to interpret experience, we must deal with 
experience. We must take account of the health laws 
which our pupils are learning, the scientific discoveries, 
the geography, the history. We must take account of 


the home, playground, school, community relation- 
ship in which our pupils live seven days a week. 
With these experiences we must deal and so enrich and 
interpret them that fellowship with God through ap- 
preciation of his handiwork and through the Christian 
life in everyday relationships becomes an actuality. 

To put this point of view, this concern for the 
present experiences of our children, into our program 
will call for certain adjustments. 

In the first place it will require a shift of emphasis 
in teaching. The tests of effectiveness will be, not 
how much material can be repeated, but how far along 
the pupils have come within a given period from where 
they were in their ability to live the Christian life. 

In the second place, our program will require more 
activity on the part of the pupil. Even the most beau- 
tiful room and most carefully planned program will 
not be sufficient. It is the children and not the super- 
intendent for whom the department exists. Then they 
should have some of the joy of caring for the church 
by helping to make their room beautiful; they should 
have the privilege of helping to plan for the sessions, 
of working to get ready to make a contribution to 
the program. 

Such a plan will require an adjustment in the or- 
ganization of children’s work in a church school so 
as to provide more time. That schools must discover 
some plan for getting more time seems clear if it is to 
provide for its children a program learning rather than 
a program so largely of listening. 

In the fourth place, such a program may require 
some changes in schedule and building. The artificial 
divisions between study and worship, between fellow- 
ship and service will disappear if the children are al- 
lowed more opportunity to think and plan class periods. 
Perhaps we shall need larger classrooms, and longer 
class periods. Perhaps we shall need to supplement 
the informal procedures of the larger class period with 
a more churchly service of worship in a children’s 
chapel. 


There is so much yet to be done! There are ap- 
proximately fourteen million children in the United 
States and Canada who are related to no religious 
organization of any kind. 

There are 1,054,240 teachers of children in church 
schools of the United States and Canada for whom 
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The Place of Medical Missions 
In the Work of the Church 


(Nore:—The following is an extract from the Messages and Recommendations of the Jerusalem Con- 


ference.—Editor. ) 


HE ministry of healing was a part of the work 
T of the Lord Jesus who, revealing the attitude 

of the Father toward us, entered into fellowship 
with suffering men and women and exercised his power 
for their relief. Of him it is written, ““He went about 
doing good and healing all manner of sickness,” and 
“Himself took our infirmities and bare our diseases.” 


As the Christian Church animated by the spirit of 
divine compassion, seeks to follow in his footsteps, it 
should attempt, wherever needed, to carry on effectively 
the ministry of healing. Work done in this spirit is 
spiritual work. 

In the missionary enterprise, the medical work should 
be regarded as, in itself, an expression of the spirit of 
the Master, and should not be thought of only as a 
pioneer of evangelism or as merely a philanthropic 
agency. 
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It follows that for carrying on such work the most 
important single factor is the personality of those who 
engage in it. They should be persons who have a 


vital experience of Christ, who share his compassion 
for the suffering, and for his sake desire to serve them. 

Along with this is the need of the best possible 
medical training, that they may be able not only to 
make the most worthy contribution to the relief of 
suffering, but also to meet the demands of work in 
countries where they will be thrown so largely on 
their own experience. 


PRESENT NEED 

While there is a call for more mission hospitals, 
the greatest need at the present time is that existing 
mission hospitals should have more and better equip- 
ment and increased staff in order that the work may 
be more effective and not inferior to any other work 
in the countries concerned. Lack of proper equipment 
and staff not only cripples the work but has a dis- 
couraging effect upon the workers, lessening their initia- 
tive, lowering their professional ability, and decreas- 
ing the power of the Christian witness. Without suffi- 
cient staff there is not possible that absence of hurry 
which is essential for the personal contacts which are 
of such vital importance. 





“Our Doctor’ 


By J. W. VINSON, Haichow, China, Evangelistic Work 


F ANY of you should be tired of the face which 

nature gave you, or if, for any other reason, you 

want it remodeled, just come out to our hospital 
and let “our doctor” do it for you. He has just fin- 
ished up what will, practically, be a new face for 
Mrs. Li. She is one of our Kala-Azar patients, who 
has been undergoing treatment for that pernicious dis- 
ease for several months. Kala-Azar has many com- 
plications—by-products, so to speak,—and Mrs. Li 
was suffering from a huge, ugly, loathsome ulcer on 
her upper lip, slightly to the left of her nostril. From 
there as a center, it spread upwards and outwards over 
lip and cheek, literally eating its way through skin 
and flesh, until an area, considerably larger ihan a 


silver dollar, sloughed away exposing teeth, gums, and 
bone. After a couple of months of skillful, patient 
treatment, the ulcer finally healed, but left this ugly, 
gaping hole, which ruined Mrs. Li’s beauty completely. 

How to “plug” this hole was “our doctor’s’’ prob- 
lem. To mend a harelip, making it look like new, is 
quite easy. There is some material with which to 
work in mending a harelip. Besides much practice has 
made “our doctor” expert with harelips. But here 
was an area equal to a dozen harelips, which had to 
ibe covered over with tissue and skin. ‘Our doctor” 
went at it much as a clever engineer would construct 
a cantilever bridge across the Hudson River or a 
Hellespont. After the most delicate and painstaking 
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operation, drawing skin and flesh together, he left them 
to heal. He has just repeated the operation, and while 
Mrs. Li will have scars and the left side of her face 
will not have the same round contours of the right, 
she will no longer be the gruesome object to her family 
and friends that she was when she came into the 
hospital. 

When Archimedes spent those sleepless nights per- 
fecting his invention of the screw, I am sure that he 
never dreamed of the important role it was to play 
in this modern age in which we live. The screw is, 
practically, the foundation of our mechanical civiliza- 
tion! Ford never would have grown wealthy without 
it. Without it our beloved “Lindy” would have re- 
mained obscure—his praises unsung—unknown to 
fame. For was it not this humble, homely screw that 
propelled him across the Atlantic ocean and thus 
crowned his brow with the laurel wreath? 

Merely to apply the screw to mechanics, however, 
does not by any means completely exhaust the possi- 
bilities of its usefulness. It remained for “our doctor” 
to discover a very practical use, for this adaptable 
little contrivance, in surgery. Fistulas are very com- 
mon out here. Now a fistula, being not only tough but 
also flabby and elastic, is at times rather difficult to 
excise. It refuses to “stay put,” slipping and sliding 
away from the knife in much the same manner that 
quicksilver eludes the fingers when one attempts to 
pick it up. “Our doctor” simplifies this operation by 
simply twisting a SCREW into the fistula, then cut- 
ting around it with a knife or surgical scissors. The 
screw serves a double purpose. Not only does it hold 
the fistula rigid during the operation; it also serves as 
an admirable handle by which to lift it out when the 
fistula has been dissected. “Our doctor” now has quite 
a varied assortment of long slender screws, short blunt 
ones, thick heavy ones—a screw to fit all styles and 
conditions of fistulas—thoroughly sterilized, these oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place on the operating table when 
there is a fistula to be removed. 

“Our doctor” is a busy one. He has that fibre of 
character and integrity of heart and soul which makes 
him dissatisfied and unhappy unless he is giving the 
very best brain and heart of medical knowledge and 
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surgical skill, to even the poorest and most humble of 
his patients. The clinic and the operating room ab- 
sorb his daylight hours. But almost any evening, one 
may go into his office—between those rather quiet hours 
from ten to twelve—and find him reading up on a 
case to be operated on the following afternoon, or por- 
ing over the latest copies of the best current medical 
magazines. Whether it be in medicine or surgery, he 
takes advantage of every worthwhile new discovery. 
He keeps abreast of the times as to medical remedies 
and surgical methods. Along scme lines he is a “few 
jumps ahead” of the information given in the Medi- 
cal Journal. Grim necessity frequently compels him 
to perform operations that most of our surgeons at 
home have seldom seen. 

Because of the nausea and other disagreeable ef- 
fects of ether on some of the patients, “our doctor” 
now seldom uses it. He removed a huge, ugly, ex- 
ternal growth of four pounds from the side of a woman 
the other day. The operation was a tedious one. It 
took “our doctor’ and his capable assistant, ‘our 
nurse,” an hour and a half to remove this growth. 
But through it all the patient was enjoying a com- 
fortable, cosy twilight sleep induced by local anaes- 
thetics. 

A badly mangled leg was amputated, recently. A 
soft-nosed bullet had shattered the bone, but what it 
had done to tissue and muscle was “a plenty.”” Some 
of the fluid surrounding the spinal cord was first 
drawn out, hypodermically, mixed with novocaine and 
then re-injected. After fifteen or twenty minutes the 
sensory nerves all over the lower part of the body were 
put gently to sleep. The leg was removed just above 
the knee. The patient was conscious of everything but 
PAIN. There was no wretched nausea as an after- 
math either. 

The WHITE CROSS supplies, representing the ioil 
and patience and love of the women at home, have 
brought joy to “our doctor’s’’ heart and radiance to 
“our nurse’s” face. It helps them tremendously to 
know they have the love and sympathy of the friends 
at home. These gifts have also brought comfort to 
bodies racked with pain. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these.” 





Here and There in Tsing-Kiang-Pu Hospital 


By L. NELSON BELL, M. D. 


a patient here, and while here he became inter- 

ested in the gospel. He purchased a Bible, and 
after reading for a number of days he said to Mr. 
Kao, pastor of the city church, “When I came to the 
hospital, I thought I was a good man, but after read- 
ing the Bible, I realize how full of sin my heart and 
life has been.”” What more wonderful illustration could 
one have of the truth of Heb. 4:12? 


The Kala-Azar work has grown tremendously, and 


Fs petiens an educated Chinese gentleman was 


the entire property of the former Boys’ School, imme- 
diately next to the hospital compound, is filled with 
these patients. In fact, the work has attracted a great 
deal of interest from Chinese outside, and only this 
morning a reporter from one of the two daily papers 
published here came over and went over the hospital, 
writing up a story of what we are doing for the people. 

We are rendering another service to the local people 
in the following way—the local Magistrate asked us to 
help him in breaking off opium addicts from their habit, 
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and we have reserved ten beds for him, seven for men 
and three for women, and he keeps these full most of 
the time, sending in new patients as the old ones are 
cured. I told the Magistrate that the real cure for this 
habit was the cure through the heart, and told him of 
our evangelistic efforts with these addicts, which he 
most heartily approved of. 

This morning I had the pleasure of fitting glasses 
on an old man from whose eye I had removed a cataract 
some weeks ago. For the first time in years he was 
able to read, and it would be hard to describe the ex- 
pression of delight that came on his face. 

Two interesting cases—a man was shot by a bandit, 
he said (personally I am sure he was a bandit), two 
years ago, the bullet shattering the long bone of the 
thigh. He received no treatment, and his leg dangled 
around until the foot was facing almost directly back- 
wards. The bone knit in this position, and when he 
came to the hospital, one foot faced East while the 
other faced West, the injured one naturally being 
shorter than the other. I had to cut through the bone, 
re-breaking it and turning his leg around, but the re- 
sult was most pleasing to the patient. 

The other case—a young girl had a bad fall, com- 
pletely dislocating her knee and cutting the tendon and 
muscle badly. The wound healed, but the leg was 
drawn up tight against the thigh and the bones at the 
joint had completely grown together. A new diffi- 
culty presented itself. The time for her marriage is 
near and her relatives feared her future home would 
refuse to accept her. Ten days ago they brought her 
here, and after re-setting the entire knee joint, the leg 
was straightened and put in a cast and she will walk 
again with simply a thickened sole on her shoe to make 
up the deficiency in the length of the leg. 

The question is often asked, ‘“What kind of Chris- 
tians do the Chinese make?” The answer is—Just like 
Americans, many weak and spiritually groping, some 
gloriously alive and filled with His Spirit. It is our 
privilege right now to have one of the latter type here 
in the hospital. He brought his son in for a serious 
operation and the day the boy was operated on we 
looked for the father after the operation was finished. 
When the patients in the ward were asked where Mr. 
Wang was, they replied simply, “Oh, he has gone off 
to pray,” and he had. No wonder the operation was 
a success. I have watched this man day after day and 
the expression on his face is truly one of peace and 
Joy which is not given through the material things of 
this world. He spends his time reading to his son and 
to the patients in his ward, reading the Bible and ex- 
plaining as he reads. 

We had the pleasure of having Mr. Yao, a traveling 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society with 
us. He was delighted with what he saw of our work, 
and when he saw our book and tract room his eyes 
filled with tears as he turned to me and said, “In all 
my travels in China (he is a Chinese) I have never 
seen such a wonderful supply and variety of Christian 
literature in one place.” Pray that the Holy Spirit 
Will increasingly use this department of our work. 


Medical Work in Korea 











(a) Native doctor, trained in our mission hospital, 
making examination with fluroscope. 


(b) One of many little patients whose lives are saved 
in our Christian hospitals. 


(c) Hospital clinic. The evangelist is preaching to 
the waiting patients. In this way, thousands hear for 
the first time the gospel message. Those who are in- 
patients hear it daily, while those who come and go hear 
it at the clinic. 
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The Alexander Hospital ai Soonchun, Korea, showing injectious ward near by. Hospital and dispensary under 
one roof, three stories, counting basement, where cooking and laundry rooms are located. Nurses’ home in 
rear. The doctor’s home does not show in this picture. 


Faith+-W orks—Results 


By MRS. W. B. HARRISON 


ANY years ago there came to our Mission Hos- 
| M pital in Seoul, a Korean non-Christian school- 

girl of about twelve years. The child was un- 
usually attractive, in fact one of the clinging-vine kind 
of children. 

Years passed and our only reminder of this girl 
was a small picture taken while she was a patient in 
the Hospital. Nevertheless, after a silence of over 
twenty years, Mrs. Lee located the former Superin- 
tendent of Nurses and wrote in English a most charm- 
ing letter telling about her family. The father, Gover- 
nor of a Southern Province, in fact the entire family 
had become Christians as a result of her Hospital ex- 
perience. 

Imagine my joy, when in June, 1928, patient and 
nurse met after twenty years, in the city of Seoul. On 
that occasion a friend said to me, “Mrs. Lee is one 
of Korea’s most influential women.” Moreover this 
little woman is the mother of two children, yet find: 
time to “mother” many Korean young women who com: 
to the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Mrs. Lee not only holds the position of General 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in the city of Seoul, but 
her counsel, help and advice is sought by many Chris- 
tians. 

An article written by Mrs. Lee was translated into 
English, and recently appeared in “The Korea Mis- 
Mrs, Kakkyung Lei. sion Field,” under the title “Work for Young Women 
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in the Capital City.” The burden of her heart is 
poured out in a plea for funds with which to build 
a Y. W. C. A. dormitory for Korean country girls, in 
order that they may be suitably protected from tempta- 
tions which surround girls coming to a large city. 
The writer, with this great burden on her heart, at- 
tended special meetings and heard the speaker say 
repeatedly, “Don’t carry your burdens yourself; let 


the Lord carry them’’; so she decided, in prayer, to 
cast all this burden of the girls and their needs of the 
dormitory and funds, on him. Since doing this she 
has received 100 yen (about $50.00) for this purpose, 
and she does praise God for it and the assurance it 
has brought of his interest and love, and she feels 
it is but an earnest of what he will do. 
Let us pray for this worthy cause. 





Visiting in Tenghsien, China 


3 to 5:30 P. M. 


By MRS. B. C. PATTERSON, Evangelistic and Medical Work 


RS. FENG teaches our Primary Bible School all 
M morning so we visit in the afternoon. This 
afternoon we went first to the Hospital, now so 
ably cared for by our native doctor Yu. 
The first patient we visited well illustrates the 
Chinese 
INNATE POLITENESS. 


She had recently been shot by bandits—the bullet 
entering below the collar bone and escaping under the 
heart without injuring the lungs. Her husband is still 
in the hands of the bandits, but as we entered, her 
only thought was of us. 

“Come in,” she called, and to her relative who was 
acting as nurse, she said, “Find seats for them, and 
bring on tea.” 


PATIENT NUMBER Two ILLUSTRATES THE NATIVE 
SUPERSTITION AND PREJUDICE 

For two years she has had something like tuberculer 
glands. These the Chinese call “Rat Glands,” prob- 
ably not distinguishing between the Bubonic glands 
due to rat flea bites. 

The neighbors all said if she had rat glands she 
must eat cats to counteract them. She described with 
horror depicted on her countenance the agony of eating 
cat meat. 

She ate three and told them that even if it meant 
her disease would be cured she could not eat another 
one. 

I asked, “You eat dog meat, why not cat?” 

_ She replied, “It’s all the difference. There is noth- 
ing so disagreeable to eat as cat.” 

Mrs. Feng used two illustrations to help her mind 
to grasp the fact of the True God. 

_She was wearing large, crescent-shaped, silver ear- 
rings. Mrs. Feng touched one and said, “There are 
brass rings and silver—true and false. Should you 
lose a brass one, you would say it was unimportant 
and not bother over it. But should you lose your silver 
one, you would search till you found **. In this you 


understand the true and false, and in like manner 
you must distinguish between the True God and the 
false gods.” 

Her second illustration was mothers. 

‘How many mothers has your son? He has four, 
but truly has he more than one? Are you not his only 
true one?” 

The four mothers she referred to are: one a friend 
who is similar to a god-mother; the mother where he is 
apprenticed to learn a trade; the mother-in-law; and his 
own mother. 

Then the woman told us the prejudice in her village 
against this “foreign religion” is so intense it would 
be impossible for her to believe. Then Mrs. Feng 
waxed eloquent and told her how prayer could bring 
in the Light and change the hearts of her neighbors, 
and also cure her disease—and she promised to pray. 





House OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN 
From the hospital we went into the city to the jail 
in front of which stands the house of detention. We 
often visit there, and we had given them some pretty, 
bright colored, paper posters issued by the Milton 
Stewart Committee. These they had pasted on their 
barren dirty walls, the only thing to rest the eyes upon. 
The women were much excited as they told us they 
chad taken down the Posters and didn’t dare to put them 
up. It seems that a fire broke out in the room with 
no apparent cause, so they thought it was due to the 
fire devil, and immediately took down the posters. 
Mrs. Feng said, “Yes, that’s the devil’s way. He 
wanted you to take down what points to God. He 
wants to scare you frome the true road.” She prayed 
for them most earnestly, but they stood back from. us. 


FrrE DEVIL 


A young woman in possession of a fire devil had*ter- 
rorized the country. The Catholics said, “We fear no 
fire devil. Send her to us.” The first night she was 
‘here a fire broke out; her bed clothing was burned 
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and even the image of the Virgin Mary that was in her 
room. 

The Catholics said, ““We are not fooled by this thing 
nor are we afraid of a fire devil.”” They demanded that 
she be searched, and sure enough they found that she 
had matches! 


Mrs. MING 
Our last visit was to Mrs. Ming, a Christian’s wife. 
She has been ill and is now willing to study. She is a 
young woman, but the mother of eight children. Seven 
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of these are dead, most of them dying of tetanus when 
only a few days old. The native manner of birth is 
upon an earthen floor and as the tetanus germ lives in 
earth, there is no difficulty for it to enter the new-born 
babe. 

These cases will give you an idea of what we are up 
against. As a child, my father taught me the old 
proverb, “Be sure you’re are right, then go ahead.” 
In the Master’s strength we can overcome the diffi- 
culties. 








HE Chinese of our West-gate Suburb are all agog 
T with wonder and astonishment. Hundreds of 

tongues are busily clacking in praise of “our 
doctor’s”’ skill. 

“Guess what Mo Dai-fu (Dr. Morgan) has done 
now! He has actually pumped blood from the veins 
of a strong, healthy person into those of another, weak, 
ill and ready to die! He didn’t even use ‘dream 

* medicine’ either,” as they call an anesthetic. 

All are talking of the devotion and affection of the 
wife, who gave, out of the healthy current of her own 
blood stream, the precious vital fluid in order that her 
husband might live. In days to come, whenever the 
elders shall gather together in the market-place at even- 
tide, the name of Mrs. Ging will be mentioned as “the 
worthy woman, whose price is far above rubies.” 

Some Chinese make extravagant claims for the sur- 
gical and medical skill of their doctors of ancient 
times. 

“Both medicine and surgery were highly developed 
: arts among our people, when your ancestors were crude, 
B naked, uncivilized savages,” is a common boast. What- 
ever brilliant things may have been done by these 

clever doctors of the long ago, certain it is that noth- 
ing of surgery is known by the old-style Chinese doc- 
tors in these parts, today. Indeed, their medical lore 
is nine-tenths quackery, mixed with superstitious rites 
and mediaeval practices. A blood transfusion is be- 
yond their ken. The hospitals and up-to-date medica] 
schools in China today are the gifts of Christianity to 
the Chinese, largely through your medical mission.-ries. 

Because of the great difficulty in securing dunors, 
who are willing to give up—even for money—a thing 
so precious as their own blood, for the sake of another, 
the comparatively simple operation of a transfusion has 
seldom been performed in our hospital. Hence all the 
excitement! To our local Chinese, this is something 
beyond human skill. It smacks of the wizard’s art. 
There are current many superstitions about that mys- 
terious fluid—the blood. 


“Tt’s handed down from our ancestors. He who 


Inasmuch 


By REV. J. W. VINSON, Haichow, China, Evangelistic Work 


loses it in this world, will not have it in the spirit world 
to come. Who would willingly spill a drop of it?” 
Hence the praise and admiration of the deed of this 
worthy wife! 

Mr. Ging was brought into the hospital on Saturday 
very low with pleurisy, complicated with streptococcic 
infection. Over a quart of fluid and pus was taken 
from the plural cavity of the left side—with “our doc- 
tor’s” patent pus extractor. So exhausted was the pa- 
tient that a transfusion was his only hope. Volunteers 
were called for to donate a few hundred c.c. of blood, 
but the CALL was answered by a great and painful 
silence! Finally his pitiful face, with its sunken and 
pleading eyes, was too much for his wife to stand, so 
she came forward and offered hers. Fortunately for 
him, a blood test showed that her blood was ‘“com- 
patible” with his and she gave it gladly. 

Hsiao Ding (‘Small Snail”) is only five years old, 
but crowded into the brief span of his young life is 
sorrow and grim tragedy enough for one of ten times 
his age. Who his parents are, where he comes from, 
no one knows. He is just one of the many unfor- 
tunate victims of the pirates who ply their evil trade 
along our seacoast. After several days of fighting, a 
pirate junk was captured by the river police one day 
last September. “Small Snail” was one of the cap- 
tives found aboard. 

Who can describe his pitiful condition! The ankle 
bone of his left foot, shattered by a rifle bullet. 
Whether this was done by a stray bullet during fight- 
ing, or whether it was a deliberate act on the part of 
the pirates, we have not been able to discover. At any 
rate the great gapping wound was in just the worst 
condition imaginable. His mind was wiped bare of 
any recollection of his native village, his own home. 
or even that of his mother. What forms of nameless 


cruelties were wrought upon him, what fiendish threats 
were made, by these inhuman monsters to make his 
mind a blank from sheer terror, no one can say. Never 
have I seen depicted on any face such an expression 
Half delirious, screaming with fright, 


of abject fear. 
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he was brought to “our doctor” by a kind-hearted 
Chinese. His wound being thoroughly and tenderly 
dressed, he was put in the children’s ward and lovingly 
nursed. 

I’ve just seen Hsiao Ding hopping abcut on a tiny 
crutch—which “our doctor” made for him—in the court 
yard of the children’s ward. His foot is almost en- 
tirely healed. He's a handsome little fellow with a 
fat round face amd sparkling black eyes. You ought 
to see him making love to “our nurse,” Miss Bracken, 
and the head Chinese nurse, Miss Gold, who have had 
special charge of him. These two have literally loved 
him back to life and sanity. Warmed by their loving 


care and nursing, his baby heart and mind have opened 
and unfolded, like the bud of a delicate rose on the 
sunny side of a sheltering garden wall. He is the hap- 
piest youngster in the children’s ward. Nothing of 
fear or terror in his face now, but a bright happy smile 
that gladdens one’s heart to see. He hasn’t entirely 
forgotten his terrible experience among the pirates. 
Somehow in his childish mind he has a notion that a 
picture of him will furnish a clue to the pirates of his 
whereabouts and that they will come and take him 
again. So he has persistently refused to let Miss 
Bracken snap his picture. 





A Visit to 


CALL to help in a conference of Presbyterian 

workers took me to Soochow for four days, and 

though on familiar ground, I got a fresh and 
stimulating view of the work being done by our Church 
in that city; also the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
for both of our Churches are working together in close 
cooperation. In fact, within the Chinese Church there 
is no distinction between North and South, except in 
financial relation to the Mission and in some cases 
in personal relation to the missionary. 


This Annual Conference of Christian workers, men 
and women, has been carried on for several years at 
the beginning of each China New Year. The hopes, 
plans and problems common to all are discussed. They 
share their mutual woes and mutual burdens bear. A 
week’s time is given to inspirational addresses, to 
prayer and discussion of ways and means for over- 
coming the inertia and indifference within the Church, 
and trying in some measure to overtake the overwhelm- 
ing task with which the Church in China is faced 
today. Interspersed between the meetings of Chinese 
leaders were evangelistic meetings for non-Christians, 
usually held in the evening. 

The meetings were held in the chapel of the Eliza- 
beth Blake Hospital. On the wall is a tablet to the 
late Dr. John W. Davis, with suitable Chinese in- 
scription, and above it in English, “He being dead 
yet speaketh.” Indeed all of the work in Soochow, 
the Hospital, the churches, the country work, the 
country Stations, all speak of Dr. DuBose, Dr. Davis, 
and other pioneers who have passed on. 

The Elizabeth Blake Hospital was full of patients. 
Dr. Young, the superintendent, is most gracious in 
all his dealings with the Chinese. A colleague who 
was comparing him with another doctor, a very fine 
man, but quite democratic and brusque in his man- 
ner, said, “If the president of China were a patient, 
he would speak to him just as he would to a coolie, 


Soochow 


and Dr. Young would speak to a coolie as though he 
were president of China.” 

The congregation in the North Gate church on Sun- 
day morning was large and orderly, a typical good 
Southern Presbyterian congregation. The pastor is 
a very plain man whom you would little suspect, on 
first meeting him, of having much force, but he has 
recently turned down two or three calls to other places. 

I had a brief and interesting visit to the Hospital 
of Dr. Wilkinson, which Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson have 
built up since they retired from the Elizabeth Blake 
Hospital, some years ago, and Dr. Wilkinson is now 
assisted by his son, Dr. Louis Wilkinson. They are 
maintaining a high Christian standard, and Dr. 
Wilkinson has employed a prominent retired pastor 
as Hospital evangelist. 

Mrs. McCormick, though retired, is living in @ 
house which she built from savings, and she is doing 
a good deal of volunteer work in conducting Bible 
Classes. Miss Addie is now the senior in our Mis- 
sion force at Soochow and can be found always on 
the job. Mrs. Young has her work in the Hospital, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves in evangelistic work com- 
plete the missionary force. 

Soochow was originally a very hard city to make 
an impression upon, and all through the years the 
work has been beset with difficulties and is now, for 
the field is very large and the force is small. But to 
one who sees it from time to time the signs of en- 
couragement are many. The fact is that wherever 
you find a bunch of Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries you find a type of work that has about it a 
solidity and spirituality that make us thank God and 
take courage. 


(This was sent in without any name, but is so in- 
forming that we are publishing it.—Z#ditor.) 













































Why Medical Missions in Africa? 


By FLORENCE NEWBERRY GRIBBLE, M. D., Yaloke, par Bangut, French Equatorial Africa 


Medical Missionary, “la Mission Oubangui Chari,” Foreign Missionary Society of the Brethren Church 








Advanced Case of Sleeping Sickness. 


F JOHN 3:16 is justly and properly considered the 
world’s golden text, then I John 3:16 may be 
considered the golden text of the Church. ‘Hereby 

we know we love, because he laid down his life for 
us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.”’ If “the brethren” include those for whom 
Christ died and who would become his true brethren 
if they had an opportunity, then an illuminating ray 
to one called to be a medical missionary is found in 
the 17th verse. ‘But whoso hath this world’s goods, 
and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how doth the' love of God 
‘abide in him?” 

None who have not seen with their own eyes the 
extent of the need in non-Christian lands can fathom 
the depth of the extremity of these sufferers. 

For nearly twenty years a pioneer medical mission- 
ary in Africa, no physical need has made upon my 
heart a more profound impression than the unspeak- 
able filth and squalor in which the heathen native 
lives. Crawl on your hands and knees through the 
low aperture which forms the only door into a hut of 
the East African Mukikuyu, and avoid if you can the 
filth and soot. You do not find a stool or even a mat 
on which to sit, but you must stcop, for volumes of 
smoke have no other exit than the interstices in the 
grass which forms the roof. Your brother in need is 
dressed in an old blanket. His wife wears only the 
skins of animals. Layers of filth are mixed with daubs 
of red ochre and castor oil—not only on their skins and 
in their hair—but on their meagre clothing as well. 
The light is too dim to see the abounding vermin, the 
well-known carriers of disease. A sick child may be 








lying close to the fire upon the filthy floor. Here the 
medical missionary has an effective stepping stone to 
present the Gospel of Christ. 

Happy is the medical missionary who has the sim- 
ple but sanitary hospital to which he may remove the 
sick children. With simple faith those children may 
accept the Lord Jesus, daily preached and practiced 
in the wards, and may carry the story of Jesus to their 
parents. 

The sick man, woman, or child whom we remove 
from the hut to the hospital may have any one of a 
variety of diseases. We may find liver and spleen 
enormously enlarged, limbs emaciated, vital processes 
arrested, death imminent. Then must come out of its 
case that expensive instrument the microscope. ‘What 
a waste of money!’’ someone may say. “Better put our 
mecney into the direct preaching of the gospel!” But 
the medical missionary remembers that the Lord said, 
“As ye teach, heal.” The microscope finds that the 
trouble is not malaria. He discovers Leishman Dona- 
van bodies; so he knows the child has Kala-Azar, and 
if it had remained in the vermin-infected hut, whole 
villages might have succumbed to the deadly epidemic. 
Over ninety per cent of these cases untreated would 
have died. Because the microscope revealed the nature 
of the disease, the child must not have quinine for 
malaria but antimonium for Kala-Azar. So the vil- 
lages are saved. To what purpose? To hear the 
gospel from the lips of the doctor, his colleague, or 
both. 

If the doctor has no hospital, he cares for the patients 
as best he can. Sometimes he is obliged to leave them 
in the native village in spite of the teeming vermin and 
rapidly spreading infection. Sometimes he brings them 
to a hastily improvised hut, the kindly proffered home 
of a native Christian, or to his own veranda. But this 
course may expose the native Christian and family to 
infection which may be fatal. The missionary’s child, 
like an exotic plant, often succumbs in the tropics to 
diseases to which the native children show marvelous 
resistance. When there is no hospital, the effort to 
care for a patient on the station may result, according 
to the method used, in the loss of the patient and con- 
sequently reflections upon the work; in the loss of the 
life of a valuable native worker, or even in the death 
of a member of the missionary’s family. 

If he has a hospital and equipment, he may lack 
nurses and other trained assistants. So his time is 
consumed with complications which should be shared 
by others. He may have the responsibility both for 
the operation and for the anesthetic, or, the ordeal 
safely over, the patient succumbs to a complication 
which untrained colleagues failed to recognize. 

If you could come into our churches in this dark 
land, we might say to you as the congregation files out, 
“Do you see that man there? He had sleeping sick- 
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ness in the worst form. He was a focus of infection 
and doomed to a lingering death. But God has blessed 
the administration of tryparsamid and he is healed.” 

We might tell you of our first fracture case vears 
ago when we were young. Kihika, under treatment 
for a tubercular limb, nevertheless working in his gar- 
den, fell and fractured his femur. We had no hospital, 
no nurse, no trained assistant of any kind, but the mis- 
sion treasurer knelt down on the ground beside the 
man to administer the chloroform and the inexperienced 
doctor reduced the fracture and applied the splints. 
In those days a man with a broken bone in that tribe 
was considered hopeless. How we prayed! How we 
worked! How we massaged! What consultations with 
our books, what inaugurations of antitubercular treat- 
ments! And oh, what joy when Kihika walked, when 
the fracture was not only healed but the last vestige of 
tuberculosis had disappeared. But the healing was not 
all. There followed that rapid establishment of con- 
fidence so familiar to the medical missionary after a 
hard but successful fight with disease, confidence of 
the people, not only in the mission, but in the gospel 
as well. 


What a wonderful boon and seeming magic chloro- 
form is in a heathen land! “Give me some of that 
medicine in my nose,” said a patient in the Yaloké 
hospital one day, “and you may cut me open and see 
what is the matter with me!” 


The day of miracles is not past and we may be 
called upon to exercise the gift of healing in a miracu- 
lous way. I believe that God heals every patient who 
is cured in our work. Who can deny him the use of 
the means he has himself created? Who can refuse to 
cooperate with him? Who can turn a deaf ear to the 
call to be a medical missionary? Happy is he who is 
privileged to be so called. 

We went to preach one morning in Jougous village. 
The crowd was great around the fire. Several of the 
audience accepted the Lord Jesus. As we were about 
to depart, our attention was called to a man lying by 
the fireside and hitherto hidden by the crowd. He was 
a hideous mass of filth, intermingled with recent burns. 
It seems the night before the man had left his hut, and, 
presumably in a fit of epilepsy, had fallen in the fire, 
where he remained unconscious until morning. Deep 
burns were on the face, the side, the chest, the thigh, 
while the arm below the elbow was a charred mass. 
We brought him to the mission station where we then 
had no hospital, no nurse, no trained assistants, and 
but little equipment. Our surgical instruments had 
been burned in a recent fire and had not been replaced. 
All wounds but the arm healed without surgical inter- 
ference. We decided to amputate the arm below the 
elbow. But our patient refused. We prayed for his 
consent, and on Sunday morning our table boy, who 
was also our medical helper, whispered: ‘Mesengaili 
wants his arm off.” The only other missionary on the 
station consented to try to give the anesthetic. The op- 
€ration was performed on the veranda of the dwelling 
house, on a native table, with a hunting knife and a 











Native Spirit House. 


carpenter’s saw. My assistant fainted. The natives 
stood outside with cries and groans of ‘‘He will die, he 
will never wake up. Alas, Alas!” Finally the opera- 
tion was finished, and the patient made a perfect re- 
covery. Nobody in all this tribe had ever lived before 
through such an accident. No one had ever heard of 
an amputation. Few had heard of chloroform. But 
Mesengaili gives his simple testimony—‘They put me 
to sleep. They took off my dead arm. I am well 
again.” To the native it is more wonderful and pro- 
duces greater confidence in his mind than a perfect 
restoration. 

At Mahagi in the Belgian Congo the region is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to thunderstorms. Lightning often 
strikes a native hut, and men and women and children 
are killed. Sometimes, however, they are only stunned, 
and, alas, buried alive. One night a little Christian 
boy living in one such village came to the doctor dur- 
ing the storm. “A man has just been struck by lightn- 
ing,” he said. “I don’t know whether or not he is dead, 
but they are going to bury him.” The doctor went in 
all haste. The man was unconscious, but words were 
useless. They laughed at the very suggestion of life. 
They were completing their preparations for immediate 
burial, but the doctor quickly drew from her case her 
hypodermic. A quick injection, a speedy response! 
The man moved slightly then perceptibly and then sat 
up. One premature burial was interrupted. One more 
step had been taken toward winning confidence in that 
difficult field. For a time the doctor was supposed 
to have raised the man from the dead. 

The medical missionary will never forget the first 
time she entered a hut where a child was being born. 
A woman who had been in labor four days was unable 
to deliver her child. At last the husband was per- 
suaded to send for the mission doctor. There was no 
time to be lost, and fifteen minutes after the doctor 
entered, the child was delivered. There were cries of 
“God, ’tis God,” throughout the village. Then we 
preached Christ unto them. Christ, whose we are and 
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whom we serve. It was the beginning of a turning to 
him in the obdurate village. 

All around us in our present field we have the leper. 
He is sometimes helpless, often deformed, but some- 
times curable. We may manifest the love of God, we 
may cure the body, and we may have the joy, of know- 
ing that Christ is preached, not only to, but often by 
the leper. Without treatment, we must pass by, like 
the Levite—on the other side—while the poor human 
bodies continue to be mutilated and destroyed by the 
ravages of the disease, and contagion is rapidly spread. 

Without such treatment, souls are not won to Christ, 
for the “Son of God is not manifested unto them” and 
“the works of the devil are not destroyed in their 
midst.” 

Our medical ministry is also blessed to the ungodly 
white man in Africa, and much more to our fellow 
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missionary who suffers from disease. They are burned 
by the tropical sun, they know the anguish of African 
malaria, and thank God, they know the mitigating 
effects of scientific healing. Happy is the medical 
missionary or the nurse privileged to minister to some 
dear missionary mother in her hour of need. 

And never shall I forget those days when my own 
life was saved by a fellow physician. For that boon 
I traveled three hundred miles, carried on a cot by 
natives, and after two operations recovery came in 
three months. 

By increasing medical missions, workers can be pro- 
tected, lives saved and the ministry of healing can be- 
come an effective stepping stone to the gospel. “Here- 
by we know we love, because he laid down his life 
for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” —Missionary Review of the World. 








HERE are several things about being a mis- 
7 sionary at Lubondai these days that have made 

me happy to be here and to see the things that 
the Holy Spirit is doing in the hearts of the Bena 
Kasai. One thing is the look in the faces of the 
boys at my house during prayers every morning. There 
is a look of straight-forwardness and earnestness and 
real happiness that cannot be mistaken. It is not 
the same or in the same degree on every face but it is 
a joy to see. 

The confidence in the work that Dr. Cousar is doing 
is growing rapidly in the hearts of the natives. More 
and more people are coming to him to be operated on. 
They come and hand him their hundred francs and 
ask him to set the day, and everybody who knows 
how the natives love to make debts and how slow 
they are to pay them, realizes that the man who hands 
over his money beforehand and of his own will, wants 
something very badly. That does not mean, of course, 
that nobody is operated on who does not pay his fee 
or even a part of it, but it is a wonderful thing to 
help these people in their independence and self-respect, 
to make them pay, as far as possible, for everything 
that they get that they have learned to know the value 
of. 


Speaking of the increasing confidence of the na- 
tives: one thing that happened lately showed it plainly. 
A woman with a spear wound in her left side near 
her heart was brought to the hospital. It seems that 
the woman’s husband had been here being treated for 
sleeping sickness and his wife stayed to cook for him, 
but for some reason she had run away and gone home 
before he was through with his treatments. When he 





Some Lubondai Happenings 


By MARGARET LISTON, R. N. 









got back home he quarreled with her for leaving him 
and then struck her with his spear. When she was 
brought here her husband’s mother came along to 
look after her and was really very good to her. It 
was impossible to tell how much of the good treat- 
ment was due to kindness or love on the part of the 
mother-in-law and how much to fear that the woman 
would die in the hands of her “in-laws” and her son 
would not get back any of the dowry. The wounded 
woman did not live, though it did not seem that her 
death was due to the spear wound itself. One day 
when she felt very weak and sick she begged to be 
taken back to her own village, but her mother-in-law 
was not willing to give up her last hope of saving 
her, so she told her that she must stay and added, 
“This is the place where they operate on people and 
they get well.” 

The other day the wife of a Christian man was 
about to be operated on. She was on the operating 
table and we had just finished having a prayer in 
Buluba for blessing and guidance in the work that 
was to be done. When her husband came in and 
saw that the ether was being started and he had not 
heard the prayer he quickly asked: “Bakumana 
kutendelela Nzambi anyi?” (‘Have they already 
prayed to God or not?”) The heathen are coming 
every day because they have faith in the doctor, but 
the Christians who also have faith in the doctor know 
that the outcome is in God’s hands. Pray for the 
medical work in the Congo that it may be mightily 
used by the Holy Spirit to set forward the Kingdom 
of God. 
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Boys at Luebo School. 


On Wings 


By MRS. MOTTE MARTIN 


other Monday. News has come that this time is 

to be shortened to ten days. The plane brings 
it from the Belgian steamship at Boma over gigantic 
jungles, lonely rivers and plains in one day, then re- 
turns on the following Sunday in time to catch the 
next boat leaving for Belgium. 

In the “olden days” of a decade or so ago, the 
nearest Post Office was five hundred miles away, and. 
mail dated in America three months before was re- 
ceived only by river steamers, coming, by rail and 
winding river, a distance of over a thousand miles 
from the west coast. Today, if connections are good, 
about a month is the usual time required for news to 
reach the missionaries of the A. P. C. M. 

The first plane brought wild excitement, not only 
to the missionaries, Belgian government officials, and 
traders (a few dozen whites among at least ten thou- 
sand blacks), but to the natives who had not so much 
as dreamed of seeing men conquer the air. They ran, 
they danced, they popped their fingers and shook 
their whole bodies as thrill after thrill of excitement 
passed over them. Many were struck dumb, while 
others commented freely on the “great wisdom of the 
foreign people.” Not even the marvelous ground, 
“machini,” or Ford car, which ran by some of the 
white man’s strongest “medicine,” had caused so much 
wonder or such terror to timid hearts as did the great 
nolsy “ndeku” when it landed near by. Some of their 
far away five and a half million savage brothers in 
the South, who had from time to time dreamed of 
rebelling against their government (by the British and 
Dutch in the Union of South Africa) said in effect, 


Ul site lately “mail day” in Luebo was on every 


from Afar 


“It is finished. We cannot conquer this thing of the 
air.” 

Missionaries never fail to feel a thrill when the plane 
flies overhead to its landing place at the State Post 
across the river. Runners will in an hour or so arrive 
with the Mission mail to be sorted and sent to each 
home by a native messenger. Sometimes a group col- 
lects to exchange news, others content themselves with 
the usual evening tasks, preferring to read home news 
alone. Deaths, marriages, births—any number of 
changes may have taken place since the last mail was 
received. Home letters are usually read first, among 
them those from members of the Mission family away 
on furlough or sick leave. Next in order are letters 
from friends, some new, accepting one “sight unseen” 
and greatly appreciated (even if there seems no time 
to answer them except in circular letters or printed 
articles!) Then comes a sprinkling of business let- 
ters, with requests from various organization for fur- 
ther information about “the work.” Magazines and 
papers are longingly scanned until time can be found 
to read them. How eagerly did the little native boys 
gather around to look at ours! Some from the board- 
ing school in the back yard were always on hand out 
of work hours, bright-eyed, alert, that nothing of in- 
terest might escape. 

There were a hundred and twenty-five when I was 
there, fifteen more since that time; “Mpanda Nshila” 
(“The Pathsplitter”) finding it impossible to turn 
away all of those pleading to come in. It was al- 
ways so. There were only a few buildings of mud 
and sticks to house them in, never much of anything 
for having a real boarding school except the ‘‘Head- 
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master,” his native helper, and the boys. Boys from 
strategic villages were chosen, dozens had to be con- 
stantly turned away, but always “‘just one more” had to 
be squeezed in; causing some members of the station 
to shake their heads, fearful for many reasons, one 
being that the small budget allowance could not pos- 
sibly be stretched to even feed another one. But the 
boys planted plenty of corn and manioc root (for 
bread), with potatoes, peas, sugar cane, peanuts and 
“greens” to help out: and Mpanda Nshila spent his 
holiday every Saturday killing the destructive monkeys 
and other game to supply them with meat. A few 
tins of canned fish from the “foreign country” were 
opened on another day, giving them meat twice a week 
at such a low cost that even counting their dress up 
suit (made by native tailors trained in the Mission) 
of unbleached heavy domestic for the white shirt, with 
a kind of “blue jean” short trousers, and work clothes 
(of native material, for the most part), the total cost 
of keeping a boy for the school year was little more 
than ten dollars. In their home villages they had 
learned practically all that the native teacher could 
teach. With a new world opened up to them, should 
they be held back from more than the threshold? Fu- 
ture doctors, preachers, teachers, industrial workers 
can be increased from their ranks, all so terribly 
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needed, where many thousands are still in prison to 
the cruel teaching and practice of evil witch doctors 
and others, and only the Truth can set them free—it 
is tragic to have to say “No” to them. Even if there 
is not money enough for building one new mud house, 
and an old leaky, shaky one must be put up with— 
many a time causing “Mpanda” no small amount of 
anxiety in a sudden storm, when at night with rain- 
coat and lantern he had to rush out to bring some io 
the shelter of his kitchen or house. The houses have 
never been adequate, or in a desirable location, either 
for boys or missionaries (who usually prefer less noise 
and a little more privacy), but for a long time it has 
seemed, as a colored woman once told me when I found 
her sick in an unscreened room, swarming with flies, 
“Tt jes’ looks like it’s got to be.” 

Then, the whirring of wings, and the heart warm- 
ing news, “The young people are planning to take $5 
shares in a $6,000 building for the Luebo boys’ school!” 
Can you picture the joy brought to the whole station, 
to “Mpanda Nshila” and to the boys? All who will 
take part will be a real sender of thrills over thou- 
sands of miles to the heart of the Congo, and you'll 
have for your messenger, carrying the news on a part 
of the journey, no less than our great modern Mercury, 
the Postman on wings! 





The Man Who Came Halfway 


By J. H. LONGENECKER, Luebo, Belgian Congo, Editor and Director of Mission Press 





HIS is Mu- 
amba Nku- 
fulu, of the 
furrowed face, such 
a sad and deeply 
furrowed face, and 
the crooked lips, 
and the medals on 
his chest, and much 
history behind him. 
Many years ago 
Nkufulu_ was 
right-hand man to 
an early explorer. 
And he could tell 
much of interest 
about the early 
days. Then he 
settled down to the 
east of Luluabourg, 
and became chief 
of a group of villagers of some importance. Nkufulu 
was intelligent and energetic, and made a name for 
himself. He took readily to the things of the white 
man. He made brick and built himself a house like 
the houses of white men. 




















And Nkufulu was friendly to missionaries, always 
friendly to missionaries. At times when others tried 
to hinder the work of the gospel, Nkufulu befriended 
the Christians. 

One night we sat in the darkness upon the veranda 
of his brick house. This was a number of years ago. 
| asked Nkufulu whether he was a believer. He 
said that he was. But he stated further that he was 
not baptized. And when I inquired the cause, | 
found there were fifteen causes, for he said he had 
at that time sixteen wives. Now you might think that 
Nkufulu had not come halfway at all, if he had six- 
teen wives. But this is what he told me. 

Nkufulu said that he had formerly had one hundred 
wives. But he wished to be a Christian, and so he 
started to send them away to their people, and to live 
with one wife. So he had done, sending one after 
another until he had only sixteen wives left, only 
sixteen! Why did he not send fifteen of these away’ 
Ah, there is the trouble. He said that when he came 
to those who had children, they just begged him not 
to send them away with their children. And they 


pleaded to such effect, enforced as their pleas were 
by his head men, that he yielded, and kept these six- 
teen, 


But he could not be baptized. And so I say 
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he is a man who has come halfway. An African chief 
never gives up a Single wife without pressure of some 
sort. And he gave up eighty-four! ‘That required a 
powerful motive. 

A few years ago I was told about this peculiar cir- 
cumstance. A son of Nkufulu had died. Nkufulu 
refused to permit a heathen madilu with the firing of 
guns and all that goes with it. Christian influence 
was responsible for this stand. But in spite of him, 
some of his sons had guns fired, and perhaps a part 
of the heathen proceedings. ‘This greatly disheartened 
the old chief. He decided to end his life. He took 
a lot of gunpowder, put it under his bed in his brick 
house, set a fuse, lighted it, and lay down upon his 
bed to die. But he waited and waited and nothing 
happened. Finally he rose, and found that the fuse 
had failed to fire the gunpowder. ‘Then his curiosity 
was aroused. He took the gunpowder, fuse and 
matches, took them some place out doors, set the fuse 
he had made under the bed, lighted it and went a 
safe distance. Bang! there was a great explosion. 
And Nkufulu decided that God had saved his life. 


And Nkufulu lives on. His people have been leav- 
ing him to go to the diamond mines. He asks the 
government to return them. His trouble is that he is 
neither a powerful heathen nor a powerful Christian. 
A thorough-going Christian in a prison is far more 
powerful than Nkufulu at liberty and with the badges 
of authority on his breast. 

Do you feel like blaming Nkufulu for weakness, for 
lacking the courage to come all the way for Christ? 
Beware. If you have not laid all that you are and 
all that you have upon Christ’s altar, then what is 
the difference between you and Nkufulu? He came 
halfway. You came halfway. 

But we trust that you who read this have come all 
the way. That you are living only for Christ. If 
you are will you not pray for Nkufulu, and for many 
others who feel the powerful hold of intrenched evil 
upon their souls, that the Lord shall break away 
their bonds and set them free? For the Lord has 
no use for Laodiceans or Americans or Bena Kasai, 
who are neither cold nor hot; he has no use for half- 
hearted souls who come only halfway. 





Epistle to Japanese That Have Unsteady 
Faith in Christianity 


By SHIZUKO HAYASHI 


(NorE:—A Kobe College Bible Class that has spent a term on the Epistle to the Hebrews wrote, in- 
stead of a term examination, a modern apologetic modeled on the lines of that epistle. Different members 
of the class chose various religions—Mohammedanism, Shintoism, various Japanese cults—as the background 
for their papers. The following “Epistle” to former Buddhists was among those most consistently carrying 


out the idea.—C. B. DeF.) 


CHAPTER I 


N THE former days, our fathers had great diffi- 
culties to obtain spiritual freedom, because they had 
to work out their salvation by themselves. But now- 

adays we can easily be saved from any fears or sins 
through the redemption of Jesus Christ, our perfect 
leader and Saviour. 

Being born without sins, as the Son of God, Jesus 
spent his whole life in perfect purity, whereas Gautama 
was born as the prince of an earthly kingdom and grew 
up amid pleasures and sins. You all know that the 
prince of the heavenly kingdom is much more excellent 
than the prince of the earthly kingdom, which is filled 
with sins. Then you may wonder why the greater one 
was humbler and poorer in his figure in life. The an- 
Swer is very clear, that he who has the same daily ex- 
perlences as we have can have much more sympathies 
‘or us than he who has not. For this reason Jesus 
took the humble figure like ordinary men, and suf- 
iered for our sins. And the purpose of his sufferings, 
as he had no sins to suffer for, was only to save us 








from our sins. Though Gautama had also great suf- 
ferings, the purpose of his sufferings was to lead him- 
self into the blessed freedom from the changeful life. 

You are wise to judge between these two, which is 
greater, to suffer for others or for himself. 

People often say, “To do is better than to say,” 
Gautama taught the people wisdom and the law to 
earn Nirvana. But Jesus taught us love of our Father it 
in heaven through his deeds, and died to save us. | 
Moreover, Jesus had firm confidence in himself as the | 
Saviour of us, more than Gautama had. For did | 
Gautama say at any time, “I am the light of the world; 
he who followeth me shall have the light of life”? 

Thus we have such a mighty perfect Saviour for 
us. Therefore, if you wander away from Jesus Christ, 
you will find no way to be enlightened, but will walk 
in the darkness. 


CHAPTER II 

Contrasting the promises of Buddhism with those of 

Christianity, you will find many superior ideas in the 
latter. 
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For Buddha taught us that the sufferings in this life 
are the punishment for the sins in the life before. So 
people must do better, expecting the reward in the next 
life. This is a very fearful idea of retribution. In 
this point you are blessed much more than others, for 
you have a merciful Father in heaven who forgives 
your sins, in the case of your repentances, through 
Christ. In Buddhism people must work out their sal- 
vation through meditation and obedience to the law. 
But we are saved by only believing in Christ. There- 
fore, salvation of Christianity is promised for all the 
people, not for only the intellectual people. 

From the social point of view you will find also the 
superior promise in Christianity. For did Buddha say 
even for one time, “I am the vine, ye are the branches” ? 
Now this world is establishing universal brotherhood. 
And this promise gives the world great hope. 

So we must be more faithful to Christ, hoping to 
establish the universal brotherhood in this world. 


CuapTer III 
Now, you all notice that we cannot be saved from 
sins and fears unless we have faith in Christ. For did 
Buddha say at any time, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole”? All of us want to be perfect. And Buddha 
taught the wisdom to be perfect. But did he say, even 


for one time, “Ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect”? 

Therefore, faith in Christ completes the purpose of 
For wisdom is 


wisdom and the law in Buddhism. 
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the work of the mind, but faith is the work of all, 
heart, mind and action. Thus, in faith we complete 
the purpose of wisdom. 

As to the law, it is established for children who do 
not know right from wrong, therefore, it cannot give 
us power to resist sins. But as we grow up in our re- 
ligious life we come to feel the unnecessity of the law. 
For our faith in Christ frees us from sins and raises , 
our spiritual standard to distinguish right from wrong. 

Therefore by faith in Christ you can complete the 
purpose in Buddhism. 


CuHaPTeR IV 

Keep firm your faith in Christ, therefore. For if 
you leave away from him after you were enlightened, — 
you cannot work out your salvation at all; because 
you will find yourselves too weak to work out alone. 
Our great Saviour is ready to save us whenever we re- 
pent our sins and follow him. Think of his mercy! 
For what stainless person has died to save your sins? 
Having such a perfect Saviour, if you wander away 
from him again, you will be conscience-stricken all your 
life. 

Therefore, keep your faith firm in Christ, and make 
it progress, lest you should leave from him again. 
He kindly showed us through his deeds how to love 
others and to establish the Kingdom of God. For the 
establishment of the heavenly Kingdom on earth, there- 
fore, follow the examples of Christ with all your minds, 
hearts and actions—The Missionary Herald. 








UR Church does well to honor those noble early 

missionaries who pioneered the gospel into our 

six foreign fields. Only a short time ago we 
mourned the homegoing of Rev. Dr. William H. Shep- 
pard. And now it is our sad duty to chronicle the 
promotion to the Heavenly Kingdom of another of 
those colored missionaries to Africa who helped to lay 
the foundation of that Christian Church in the Belgian 
Congo, which is the pride and joy of our Southern 
Presbyterian communion. I refer to that faithful mis- 
sionary whom our older members recall as Miss Lillian 
Thomas, but who has been known since 1908 as Mrs. 
L. A. DeYampert. At our request Rev. L. A. De- 
Yampert has furnished us the following sketch of 
his beloved wife which I know will be read with deep 
interest by the members of our Church: 

“Mrs. Lillian Thomas DeYampert was born Sep- 
tember 14, 1872, at Mobile, Alabama. Her parents, 
James and Lydia Randolph Thomas, were pious, 
earnest Christians, and she early learned to love Jesus, 
and united with the Congregational Church when twelve 
years old. 


Mrs. L. A. DeYampert 


By EGBERT W. SMITH 






“After finishing her academic studies at Emerson 
Institute, Mobile, she entered Talladega College, and 
during her senior year there the call came for mis- 
sionaries to Africa. 

“Having long desired to be a missionary, she re- 
sponded at once and was appointed and sailed with 
a party of five, including the late Dr. W. H. Sheppard, 
in 1894, 

“After a long and eventful voyage they landed at 
‘Matadi, then by caravan over the long journey around 
the cataracts of the Congo river to Stanley Pool, and 
by boat and canoe up the Congo, Kasai, and Lulua 
rivers until they finally arrived at Luebo, five months 
after leaving New York. 

“Those early days of our Congo missionaries were 
filled with hardships and toil, but none bore up bet- 
ter than the subject of this sketch who continued on 
the field for twenty years with but one furlough. 

“Miss Thomas was engaged in the Pantops Home 
for girls and also in the Sunday school, teaching at 
Luebo. She was married to Rev. L. A. DeYampert, 
June 18, 1908, at Luebo, and to them was born a son, 
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who has passed on to Heaven. It was because of the 
ill health of Mrs. DeYampert that she could not re- 
turn to the Congo, high blood pressure which finally 
caused the fatal heart attack. After some days of 
illness in general she, awoke early Sunday morning, 
May 25th, with a severe heart attack. Several attacks 
followed in spite of all medical aid, and on Thursday, 
May 29th, in Selma, Alabama, she was ushered into 
the presence of her blessed Saviour, whom she had 
served so long and faithfully. 

“A few hours before her departure she was re- 


joicing in her strong faith and trust in our Saviour, 
and that she was soon going to be with her darling 
son and mother. Mrs. DeYampert was a member of 
several religious and social organizations in Selma, all 
of which express their sincere bereavement. 

“She leaves her husband, three sisters, several 
nephews and nieces, also a host of friends, the dearest 
of whom is Miss Maria Fearing who has been con- 
stantly with her for forty years. May the memory 
of her godly life be our constant inspiration. 





Missionary Arrivals and 
Departures 


Arrivals 


Africa—Miss Ida McL. Black. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Crane. 
China—Miss Elizabeth Talbot. 
Japan—Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. Buchanan. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Moore. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Nisbet. 


Departures 


Africa—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Worth. 


China—Rev. J. R. Woods. Mr. Woods is a new mis- 
sionary to China. He is the son of Rev. J. 
B. Woods of our China Mission, and was 
born in Tsing Kiang Pu, China. He re- 
ceived his early education in the American 
School in Shanghai; his A. B. Degree at 
Davidson College, N. C., and his B. D. De- 
- Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
a. 


Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. Linton, returning from 
regular furlough, which was extended so that 
Mr. Linton could complete his theological 
course. He was recently ordained by his 











Rev. John Russell Woods, 
new missionary 


to China. 








Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Ross, who have been 
on furlough on account of Dr. Ross’ health, 
sailed from New York June 19, on S.S. 
Alesia, The Fabre Line Pier, for a visit of 
two or three months in Palestine, Egypt and 
European countries. They will return to 
their work in Mexico about the middle of 
November. 


DEATH OF Mrs. J. W. CHAPMAN IN AFRICA 
Just as we go to press a cable from Africa announces 
the death by pneumonia, of Mrs. J. W. Chapman. We 
extend to the Mission and sorrowing relatives our 





Presbytery. deepest sympathy. 
FOREIGN MISSION RECEIPTS 
Po re ree $145,222.83 
Pe Ce I I no ew hehe ee eee di ccbseunbacesenes 128,847.62 
Decrease for three months of present church year...... $ 16,375.21 


Apportionment for year 1930-31, $1,590,000.00. 
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Answers to “Answer Me This” in 
the June Survey 


Africa. 

Brazil. 

China. 

China. 

Teacher. 

China. 

Kobe and Osaka Seminaries. 
China. 

Bulape. 


Rev. J. Kelly Unger. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Group No. 1—No answers. 


Group No. 2—Mrs. Frank L. 
N. C. 
Miss V. M. Angell, New Orleans, La. 
xroup No. 3—No answers. 


Goodman, Kenansville, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE 


Moses 
Iscariot 
Naaman 
Enoch 


Jesse 6. 
Elijah q 
Samuel 

Samson 

Absalom 


Name of flower—Jessamine 


Prize Winners 


Group No. 1—Hal Blanton 
Tenn. 
Group No. 2—Lel‘a Carson, Rogersville, Tenn. 
Group No. 3—Alexander Jaillet, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Martha Ellen McKinstry, Reagan, Tenn. 


Watterson, Rogersville, 





NEW BOOKLET 


The Year Book. Price, 10c. 

This booklet contains the annual reports of the Mis- 
sions, together with some other data and is suggested 
as a help in the study of “The Field is the World,” 
the Foreign Mission study book for 1930-31. 
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Hidden Treasure 


How should the medical work in the missionary 
enterprise be regarded? 

Who is “Our Doctor’? 

How was the Kala-Azar patient affected? 

What do the native Africans call chloroform? 

With what instruments was an arm amputated? 

What is Mesengaili’s testimony? 

What do the Chinese call tubercular glands? 

What remedy do they suggest for such glands? 

What did the young woman, supposed to be in 
possession of the Fire Devil have in her pos- 
session? 

Tell about the two interesting cases in Tsing Kiang 
Pu Hospital. 

What kind of Christians do the Chinese make? 

Why was the West Gate Suburb all agog? 

Tell the story of “Small Snail.” 

What impression is the medical work making in 
Africa? 

What is Mrs. Lee, of Korea, doing? 

What are some of the changes Mrs. Martin noted 
in Africa? 

Why couldn’t Nkufulu be baptized? 


4 





The Golden Rule 


The Golden Rule as contained in the holy writings 
of each of the seven great religions is as follows: 

The Hindu: ‘The true rule is to guard and do by 
the things of others as you do by your own.” 

The Buddhist: ‘One should seek for others the 
happiness one desires for oneself.” 

The Zoroastrian: ‘Do as you would be done by.” 

The Confucian: ‘What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not to others.” 

The Mohammedan: “Let none of you treat your 
brother in a way he himself would dislike to be treated.” 

The Jew: ‘Whatsoever you do not wish your neigh- 
bor to do to you, do not unto him.” 

The Christian: “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” — 
Missionary Review of the World. 





ago. 





‘| have never seen the influence of Jesus Christ so 
penetrating, so widespread, so transforming, as I found it 
in Asia on this recent trip. I found ten million eyes looking 


Christward now as compared with one million a few years 
I see the social conscience of Asia trembling, and 
where Christ is most widely known, conscience is most 
nearly on the hair trigger; for with increasing holiness 
grows the sense of sin. —John R. Mott 
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Our Attitude Counts 


By P. D. MILLER, Educational Secretary 


lation to the Negro with careful thought and 

Christlike spirit. It is so difficult a problem 
as to challenge our best effort at solving it; and so 
fraught with possibilities of wrong-doing as to require 
a deeply sympathetic attitude. We cannot escape the 
fact that our relation to the Negro population presents 
a social question of such pressing importance and mag- 
nitude as to demand the most thoughtful attention of 
Christian people in our day. 

As individuals we may feel that we can do very 
little toward effecting a solution of the problem. Each 
one of us, however, has a very definite attitude toward 
our Negro neighbors. Perhaps after all this attitude 
will count more for good or for ill than anything 
we do. Men’s attitudes toward other people are what 
determine their actions toward those people. Attitudes 
are fundamenal and essential in determining conduct. 
Jesus declared this truth to Nicodemus when he said 
that the attitude must be so radically changed for en- 
trance into his Kingdom as to justify designating it 
a new birth. He pointed out to his disciples that the 
normal attitude of pride and self-sufficiency must 
change to the humble and dependent attitude of a 
little child before one could truly follow him. If our 
attitude counts in all other things, it counts much 
in dealing with the question before us. 

Let us look at three possible attitudes we may as- 
sume toward the Negro. Determine in your own mind 
which one of these you hold and to what extent you 
can justify it as Christlike. Also try to imagine your- 
self in the Negro’s place and ask what attitude you 
would wish the stronger race to have toward you. 

Some persons have an Antagonistic Attitude toward 
the Negro. This attitude grows out of race hatred, 
which seems to be a common heritage of mankind. It 
grows out of a fear that the Negro will usurp place 
and power which belongs to us. It is part of the 
economic question wherein the white man fears the 
competition of the Negro in the various labor trades. 
It grows out of his encroachment upon residential ter- 
ritory supposed to be reserved for white people. 

Whatever may be its cause, this attitude is all too 
prevalent, especially among the less educated masses 
of our people. This spirit has been responsible for 
much wrong on both sides. It has put the Negro 
on the defensive against a superior enemy and has 


O'« needs to approach the question of our re- 


caused him to do and say things which he would not 
have done and said unprovoked. Worse than this, 
it has often led white people into doing rank injustices. 

In a certain city one-man street cars were put on 
in the best residential section. This meant the Negroes 
who worked in white homes must enter the front and 
work their way through the white passengers to the 
rear. They did not desire this but were compelled 
to do so if they would ride. And at certain times of 
the day they had to ride in large numbers. A white 
man entering one of these cars where Negroes were 
standing in the aisle, carelessly and rudely stepped on 
the foot of a Negro woman without even: speaking to 
her. When she took notice of the occurrence, he 
cursed her with abusive language and advised her if 
she didn’t want her foot stepped on to put it in her 
pocket. What do you suppose is his attitude toward 
all Negroes? And what effect do you suppose such 
an evidence of his attitude had on that car full of 
Negroes who witnessed the incident? Do you sup- 
pose it would have aided any in furthering friendly 
relations between whites and blacks in that city if he 
had begged her pardon as a gentleman should have 
done? His attitude counted much. It did more harm, 
by far, than the small accident which can happen in 
any crowded car. 

Some persons have an Arrogant Attitude toward all 
Negroes. This grows out of a sense of superiority. 
The Negro was once slave to our fathers and we can- 
not forget it. It grows out of a feeling of our social 
and moral superiority to the black man. The strange 
thing about it is that those who share this attitude, 
hold the same contempt for a cultured and educated 
Negro that they do for the most ignorant and uncouth. 
It seems to be largely a matter of color. 

This is a most difficult attitude to deal with because 
it brings up the whole perplexing question of our social 
relation to the Negro. We would not advocate a 
mingling of the two races on a basis of social equality. 
But there is an intermediate point somewhere between 
superior arrogance and social equality. My appeal is 
that we find that point and occupy it. And I suggest 
that it be as far from superior arrogance as one can 
go. In assisting you to find that place for a Chris- 
tian, I refer you to a sympathetic study of Jesus with 
the woman of sin at Jacob’s well, and to Philip deal- 
ing under the inspiration of the Spirit with the 
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Ethiopian. Jesus shows no trace of the superiority 
that might have arisen out of his pure Jewish blood 
or stainless moral character, and Philip seems to have 
baptized a black man into the New Testament Church 
without question. Their attitudes counted for much. 

It is possible to have a Sympathetic Attitude toward, 
your Negro neighbors. If you cannot do much to lift 
them up, certainly there is no call for you to make 
their lot worse. Try to see things in their true per- 
spective. You are a member of the strongest and 
most powerful race on earth, with many hundreds of 
years of civilization behind you. Here is the black 


man so recently come out of barbarism. He is strug- 
gling upward, but the struggle is hard and often made 
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harder by supposedly good people. Will you be sym- 
pathetic with him in his struggle, and longsuffering 
with him in his mistakes? He is to live with you 
and his children are to live with your children, and 
the present relation of these two great races will largely 
determine their future history. This puts a terrible 


‘responsibility upon you and me to see that the present 


is all we can make it. 

Which attitude of these three do you think will seem 
most desirable when you stand before God, and which 
one will be most conducive now to making this world 
become the Kingdom of our Lord? 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Southern Christians and 
Their Negro Neighbors 


By REV. WILL W. ALEXANDER, Director of Interracial Commission 


white people view their Negro fellow citizeng. 

The new industrial South thinks of them in 
terms of their contribution to economic development. 
Politicians, ever aware of the presence of Negroes, 
have spent much time and eloquence in an endeavor 
to determine their political status. Our public health 
leaders think of them in terms of sickness and high 
death rates. Social workers are interested in the de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent Negroes for whom 
institutions must be provided and relief found. 

An increasing number of white Christians, however, 
are seeing in the presence of nine million Negroes in 
the South the supreme test of our religion. The num- 
ber holding this viewpoint is increasing. For one 
reason, Southern church people have been interested 
in foreign missions, and race relations in America has 
a direct bearing on missionary work. The vast ma- 
jority of the peoples to whom our Southern mission- 
aries have gone are colored. The shrinking of the world 
has brought to these non-Christians the world over 
a familiarity with American life. A world-wide colored 
press, not too friendly to things white, plays up to 
these millions of colored people in all parts of the 
world any injustices due to color prejudice in America. 

Moreover, the followers of Christ’s great competi- 
tor, Mohammed, boast that throughout the vast Moslem 
world there is no color prejudice. A traveler in Mo- 
hammedan lands finds the claim to be true. It is not 
strange, therefore, that recently an influential Negro 
churchman said in a public address, “I am not sure 
but that Mohammedanism offers the Negroes of the 
world more than Christianity. Mohammedanism has 
made for racial friendliness, while the most violent race 
prejudices are found in Christian lands.” Of course 
many answers could be made to this statement, but 
they would not satisfy this man or millions of others, 


| a are many angles from which Southern 


who see white Christian nations snatching the lands 
of colored people in various parts of the world, and 
in other places interested mainly in “keeping them 
in their place.” 

In nine million Negro neighbors Jesus Christ is 
putting us to a great test, and is offering us a great 
opportunity to testify to the non-believing world that 
he is all that we claim for him. If contemporary 
Christianity can establish justice and good will be- 
tween white and colored people in America, it can 
win the world. If it cannot solve the race problem 
in America, it may as well keep out of Africa and 
Asia. 

Unfortunately, in the past, many of our church 
people have not been aware of the fact that their 
Negro neighbors are a test of their fidelity to Jesus. 
They have not seen these Negro neighbors in terms 
of Jesus Christ. One suspects that our pulpits and 
our Bible schools have had too little to say about the 
subject. The writer grew to manhood in a Southern 
community with a Christian church at its center. Yet, 
so far as he can remember, there was never an inti- 
mation that the gospel of Christ furnished the basis 
for one’s attitude to Negro neighbors. Our ministers 
were experts in telling amusing stories about Negroes, 
but the indifference and even hostility of many Chris- 
tian people toward any effort to improve Negro life 
were never challenged by them. 

The growing concern about the race situation on 
the part of Southern white Christian leaders is one of 
the most hopeful aspects of a tense race situation 
throughout the world. Never before were so many 
white Christians in the South outspoken in their de- 
sire to find what it means to practice Christian neigh- 
borliness toward Negroes. 


Too frequently when the denomination has built a 
school or supported a missionary for work among 
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Senior Class, Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Negroes, it is assumed that the situation has been 
met. These things are very easily done. The more 
difficult and more important work is to enable white 
and colored neighbors to live together in good will 
and genuine helpfulness. In this, white people present 
as much of a problem as colored. It is often easier 
to get Negroes educated than to get these white people 
to be just, patient, and friendly to their Negro neigh- 
bors. Race relations based upon Christian principles 
is something to which the rank and file of church peo- 
ple must be committed. The weakness of the present 
strategy of the Southern churches is that work having 
to do with Negroes is left largely to the general de- 
nominational agencies. The work of these is im- 
portant but they can never do the thing most needed. 

The significance of the Interracial Movement is that 
Southern people have taken the initiative in it. At 
the moment, it is their best answer to the demands of 
the difficult situation which confronts them. It is an 
effort to establish justice in the every day common 
life under the assumption that, if we apply justice to 
the present situation, wisdom will be given with which 
to meet the future. 

One very important result of these committees has 
been that in a new sense hundreds of white and colored 
neighbors have come to know each other. The life 
of our fathers had in it many fine friendships between 
white and colored people. This was easy for them. 
Their lives were interwoven in an intimacy that en- 


dured from the beginning of life to its close. They 
were literally “members one of another.” The years 
since 1865 have destroyed this. Today, the more in- 
telligent and self-reliant Negroes become, the less con- 
tact they have with intelligent white people. Too 
often the most influential white people know only the 
most backward Negroes. If white and Negro preachers 
knew each other and worked with each other as do 
white and Negro bootleggers there would be no race 
problem in the South. At the present time the con- 
tacts between the two races are too largely at the 
bootlegger level. In the interracial communities the 
better elements are assuming a responsibility that has 
all too long been left to the worst. 

Neighborly helpfulness between white and colored 
people would be much easier if we could be rid once 
for all of the terms, “social equality” and “intermar- 
riage.” These twin “fears” are often offered as the 
justification for indifference and injustice to Negroes. 
Yet, Negroes have never asked for either. Their de- 
mand for a full chance in life is not to be denied 
by attributing to them some aspiration to which they 
have not given expression, but on the other hand have 
repeatedly denied. Much intermingling of the racial 
stocks has already taken place in the South. It has 
not come about through “social equality” or “inter- 
marriage.” It is in large part the result of slavery 
and the degradation of one race by another. No evil 
ever results from the practice of justice, and the 
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white man who withholds justice to Negroes for fear 
it will do harm is denying the deepest ethical prin- 
ciples of religion. Only good will come to both 
Negroes and whites from the efforts to do justice and 
love mercy. Good-will and justice are always safe 
for everybody concerned. ‘The only safeguard for the 
future is justice and good-will in the present. 

Many white people have said, “Southern white peo- 
ple are the Negroes’ best friends. If we are, it is 
of the utmost importance that Negroes themselves find 
it out. There are thousands of Negroes who have 
never had one reason to suspect that any white people 
are their friends. ‘They know white people mainly 
in the police, the men who run the street cars, the 
men who collect the rent, and their kind. There is 
nothing in these contacts which would indicate friend- 
ship. To create an atmosphere of friendship that ex- 
presses itself in deeds of justice is a task for which 
Christian men and women are supposed to be pe- 
culiarly fitted. 

In race relations, as in other things, it is deeds, 
not words, that count. Sermons on brotherly love 
must be tested by what happens in the everyday life. 
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I know a rural county with a large Negro population 
where the most orthodox and earnest gospel is preached 
by white Methodist and Baptist preachers. Yet, when 
the school tax is divided by a white school board of 
church members, $57 per year is set aside for each 
white and $1.52 for each Negro child. The difficulty 
in such a community is that this gospel is not trans- 
lated into deeds. The application of the gospel to 
life calls for the expenditure of energy, the wearing 
out of shoe leather, for tireless patience and undis- 
couragable belief that right is so important that it 
cannot finally be defeated. In nothing is this truer 
than when a white Christian in a Southern com- 
munity tries to be a good neighbor to his colored fel- 
lows. Speeches, however sincere and eloquent, can 
accomplish little in a situation of this sort. Only 
constant courage and patient work can count for any- 
thing here. To this difficult and essentially Christian 
task, increasing numbers of Southern Christians are 
giving themselves. To increase their number is a 
most important work of the church—Home and 
Foreign Fields. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Rev. J. H. M. Boyce. 


A Record of Service 


By REV. J. H. M. BOYCE 


HE writer was born in Pleasant Hill, Mississippi, 
T where the boyhood years were spent on a farm. 

My father and mother were both devout Chris- 
tians and members of the old colored Fairview Pres- 
byterian Church near Byhalia, Mississippi. I was 
reared in this Presbyterian Church, uniting with it 
at the age of ten. 


In the fall of 1906, I left the farm and came to 
Stillman Institute, where it was necessary to begin at 
the bottom, without any means for paying expenses. 
Dr. J. G. Snedecor was then Superintendent of Still- 
man, and Professor W. E. Hutchinson, Principal. 
They were convinced I was a worthy and deserving 
student and so put in motion plans to make it possi- 
ble for me to remain in school. Mr. R. Q. Baker, 
of Argyle, Florida, became interested in me and I 
was enabled to spend seven years of earnest hard work 
at Stillman. 

Graduating from Stillman in 1913, I went to 
Thomasville, Georgia, and took charge of a mission 
under the First Church, where I had the untiring sup- 
port of the best white people of that church. We or- 
ganized a church of fifty members during a ministry 
of six years there and also secured a manse. 

April 1, 1920, we took charge of the work at Salem, 
the Presbyterian Church at Stillman Institute, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. Here we labored earnestly with mem- 
bership and students for about two and a half years. 
During this time we received fifty-four members, bought 
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4 manse, and made necessary repairs upon the church. 

In September, 1922, I came from Salem to Houston, 
Texas, where we started church services without a 
sinsle member or prospective member. Dr. J. F. 
Hardie and Mr. W. B. Taylor, an elder, had met 
me at the station and given me a kindly welcome with 
many words of encouragement. On the following Sun- 
day, Judge Armstrong invited me to say e few words 
to his Sunday school. This was my first Sabbath. 
The thing which helped me most was the way in 
which he introduced me and the way his people re- 
ceived me after I had spoken. Many of them came 
with a hearty hand-shake to say they were backing me. 

During the time of our labor in the Southwest we 
have had the pleasure of adding 203 members to the 
church. Many of these were added from the sick 
rooms where they soon passed on. We have a present 
membership of 120 active members, among whom are 


some of the best people in the city. We feel God has 
greatly blessed our efforts here, and even under much 
opposition at times we have been able to carry on. 

I have married over a hundred couples in this city 
and conducted a great number of funerals. Every 
day we are at the bedsides of the sick in the hospitals 
and homes. We have a very splendid kindergarten, 
taught by my wife and supported by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Houston. This is run nine months 
in the year and is a means of touching daily the lives 
of many children. We had last year a Daily Vacation 
Bible School with a daily attendance of 125. In ad- 
dition to supporting our kindergarten and Daily Va- 
cation Bible School, the Second Presbyterian Church 
has built us a nice seven-room manse, for which we 
are very grateful. 


Houston, Texas. 





The Plea of the Self-Respecting Negro— 
‘Not Charity, But a Chance” 


By REV. A. CLAYTON POWELL 
Pastor of Abyssinia Baptist Church, New York 


on the platform of a Southern railroad station 

when an express train rolled in. The throbbing, 
massive engine made a tremendous appeal to their 
imagination. 

One boy said, ~I wish I was a white man so I could 
run that thing like he runs it.” 

The other little fellow said, “If the white man will 
only give me a chance I’ll run it, as black as I am.” 

The latter boy tells us how the white man can help 
every sensible, ambitious Negro to help himself. The 
self-respecting Negro is not asking for charity, but he 
is asking for a chance to help himself. 

The white people, North and South, have been 
very generous in their contributions to Negro schools, 
churches and social agencies. The colored people would 
be woefully ignorant today had it not been for the mil- 
lions contributed by these good friends for the mental 
development of the race. 

_ There are only two worth-while educational institu- 
tions in America receiving their chief financial sup- 
port from Negroes. One of these is living just beyond 
the poverty line, and the other is living at a poor, 
dying. rate. 

Hampton, Tuskegee, and Spellman, Moorehouse, 
Fisk, Virginia Union, and all the healthy colleges and 
schools of the Southland represent the generosity of 
the white men. According to the best statistics obtain- 
able, the Negroes have paid only ten per cent of the 
cost of their education during the last sixty-five years. 


The other ninety per cent, of course, has come from 
white people, 


Te little ugly, ill-clad black boys were standing 


While we give our white friends a unanimous vote 
of thanks, this kind of charity cannot and should not 
go on forever. It is bad for the white man and worse 
for the Negro. The Negroes of this generation are not 
asking for more financial help, but they are pleading 
for opportunities to help themselves. Like our little 
black brother, they are saying, ‘““Give us a chance and 
we will run this engine two or three generations hence.” 

If we are going to make upstanding, self-supporting 
men out of these sixty-five-year-old children, who have 
been a drag on our social order more than half a cen- 
tury, we must give them the same opportunities for de- 
velopment along all lines which other Americans en- 
joy. 

Perhaps there is not a man living who knows the 
desires, ambitions and aspirations of the Negro better 
than myself. For sixty-five years I have lived with 
them in log cabins, shanties, oxcarts, mule wagons, on 
bicycles, and in automobiles. 

For twenty-two years I have been with them in the 
largest and most congested Negro center on earth. I 
administer to at least 4,000 Negroes every week. The 
8,500 members of my church represent the highest in- 
telligence and the lowest ignorance—the richest and the 
poorest of my race. 

I am, therefore, speaking with authority which comes 
from long years of the most intimate contact, South 
and North, when I say that Negroes want equality, 
and nothing else will satisfy them, and that nothing 
else will help them to help themselves out of their pres- 
ent. low estate. 
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Teaching Negro Boys a Trade in Our Louisville Mission. 


By equality, I do not mean that bugaboo of “social 
equality” which is constantly played up by politicians 
and too often by the press and pulpit. This pernicious 
doctrine has, perhaps, done more than any other one 
thing to keep the Negro from rising and to hamper 
him in every phase of progress. 

When a Negro applies for admission to a university 
where the white students predominate, it is said that 
he is seeking “social equality.” When he attempts to 
move into a decent neighborhood, he is checked by the 
argument of “social equality.” When he applied for 
a position beyond that of elevator boy, porter, butler, 
for which he is qualified by experience and education, 
he is stopped by the “social equality” wall. When he 
tries to secure a Pullman ticket or a stateroom on a 
ship that he may rest comfortably, he is refused it on 
the ground of “social equality.” When he seeks a 
political appointment in the state and Federal govern- 
ments, the papers and politicians raise a howl about 
“social equality.” When the general term “social 
equality” fails to halt his progress, his enemies will be 


sure to check him by the terrible spectre of “social 
intermingling and intermarrying of the races.” 

The desire on the part of colored men to cross the 
line in their quest for female companionship has been 
greatly exaggerated, to the detriment of the Negro’s 
progress. During the last thirty-eight years I have 
united more couples in marriage, perhaps, than any 
other Negro minister in the North. In all those years 
I have had only ten inter-racial marriages—four in 
Connecticut and six in New York. In five cases col- 
ored men were united te white women, and in the other 
five cases white men were joined to colored women, and 
these did not represent the best in either race. Because 
there is no law in these states against intermarriage 
of the races, these ten straws should indicate the way 
the wind is blowing. I have learned from.many years 
of experience that colored men are satisfied with their 
own women. 

When 9,999 Negroes out of 10,000 plead for equality, 
the thought of association with white women does not 
cross their minds. What they really desire and what 
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they are contending for is equality of opportunity in 
the struggle of life. They want equality of living con- 
ditions. They want a decent place in which to live 
and rear their children. 

Negro communities are woefully neglected by city 
governments. Ashes, rubbish, and garbage are allowed 
to remain on the streets for days and often for weeks. 
No man can retain his self-respect in such an environ- 
ment. And even the white section of such a city can- 
not be healthy when the laws of sanitation are thus 
flagrantly neglected in the colored section. 

Negroes are a gregarious people. Other things being 
equal they had rather live in communities by themselves 
than to be scattered over white settlements. Let white 
landlords keep in good repair houses in which Negroes 
live, and let the white city officials keep the streets 
clean in Negro communities, and there will be no more 
riots and bloodshed as in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Detroit, caused by colored people moving into white 
neighborhoods. 

Negroes want the same educational opportunities that 
other groups have in America. Where long practice has 
made it a habit of segregating Negroes in schools it has 
been found that these schools are inferior in every re- 
spect to the schools provided for white pupils. If we 
are going to help the Negro to make the best of him- 
self, these segregated schools must have equally pre- 
pared instructors, the same curriculum and appropria- 
tions for their maintenance. It is not the separate 
school that the Negro objects to, but the separate in- 
ferior school. 

If we ever expect the Negroes to reach the place 
where they will shoulder their own burdens and carry 
them like men, we must give them an equal oppor- 
tunity with other American groups to improve their 
economic status. 

Color prejudice not only sees that the Negro is con- 
fined to unskilled labor, regardless of his qualifications, 
but it makes sure that he does not receive the same 
compensation that other men receive for the same work. 

An employment agency on Sixth Avenue, New York, 


displayed the other day the following, on its bulletin 
board: 


“An elevator boy wanted—Colored; hours 8 A. M. 
to 8 P. M., daily, $65 per month.” 

“Elevator boy wanted—White; hours 8 A. M. to 
7 P. M., daily, $90 per month.” 


Even in New York it costs an elevator man 365 
hours of extra labor and $300 a year to be colored. No 
one but a black man can feel the degrading influence of 
this discrimination based absolutely upon color, which 


carries with it the implication of inferiority with a 
vengeance. 

This is not the end of the story. The white elevator 
man in New York pays twenty-five per cent less house 
rent than the colored elevator man. 

Why should a Negro in Christian America be paid 
one price for his labor and another man a better price 
for the same work with fewer hours? This custom 
prevails all over our “land of the free and home of the 
brave,” and in itself is grossly unfair, and certainly 
does not help in any way to help the Negro to help 
himself. 

How can the Negro with such an unjust wage sys- 
tem ever become financially strong enough to walk 
alone? If this disparity of wages between white and 
colored continues, the colored man will never be able 
to educate his children, build his churches and sup- 
port his schools. 

The world is not old enough yet for me to say that 
there are not any superior races. 

A little more than two thousand years ago, Caesar 
said that the Nordic people were so inferior that they 
were not fit for slaves. If Caesar were living today he 
would be elected president of the International Ananias 
Club. 

At this state of racial development it behooves us 
to be a little careful about calling this race superior 
and that race inferior, for fear that a few centuries 
from now some of us might be elected vice-president 
of the same club. 

May I suggest that in the midst of this trying situa- 
tion, when our patience is taxed to the utmost with 
practical things, that we turn this question of race in- 
feriority and race superiority over to the biologists and 
sociologists for about five hundred years? 

There are a lot of backward races on the earth today 
and the Negro race is one of them. In mental develop- 
ment and industrial progress the Negro is naturally in- 
ferior to anybody. Give the Negro the same chance for 
a few centuries that the white man has had for nearly 
two thousand years, and then sit in judgment on him. 

The Negro in America has had only sixty-five years 
to show what he can do, and the fair-minded white 
people, North and South, are unanimous in saying that 
he has wrought miracles of progress, and this progress 
has been made in an environment which at times was 
exceedingly unfriendly. 

The Negro is not asking for any special favors, but 
he is pleading for fair play, footway, and elbow room 
while he “runs the race with patience” and “works 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling.”—Home 
and Foreign Fields. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts for April 1—June 30, 1929................. $54,384.27 
Budget Receipts for April 1—June 30, 1930................. 53,560.22 





Decrease for three months of present church year....... $ 824.05 
























































The Home Mission Task Today 






By REV. J. S. STOWELL, D. D. 


TRICTLY speaking, the task of nationally or- 
S ganized home missions is not to Christianize Amer- 

ica. To be sure, America sorely needs to be 
Christianized, but that is the task of the Christian 
Church. The organized home mission enterprise is 
not the church nor is it the sum total of the activities 
of all the churches. ‘The essential job of nationally 
organized home missions is to help make the church, 
with a well-rounded program of worship, evangelism, 
religious education and community ministry, available 
in communities where, without this help, such a church 
with such a program would not exist. Whatever else 
home missions may accomplish, if it fails here it fails 
indeed. 

The program of home missions is concerned primarily 
with the church as a community institution; with the 
organization of churches in communities where they do 
not exist; with the providing of adequate and trained 
leadership in communities which for one reason or an- 
other are not able to provide such facilities and such 
leadership for themselves; and with the increasing of 
the efficiency of churches with programs now inadequate 
to meet the needs of their respective communities. The 
home mission enterprise is built upon the basic as- 
sumption of the worthwhileness of the ministry of Chris- 
tian churches in local communities, just as our public 
educational systems are built upon the conviction of 
the worthwhileness of the school as a community in- 
stitution. The home mission enterprise stands ready to 
step aside in any given community as soon as the church 
in that community is able to get along without home 
missionary help. Ideally it is the business of nation- 
ally organized home missions to work itself out of a 
job just as soon as possible. As a practical matter of 
fact, however, the responsibility of nationally organized 
home missions is, in spite of the enormous achievements 
of the past, far greater today than when the enterprise 
was launched somewhat more than a century ago. 

This fundamental conception that the home mission 
enterprise is built about the church as a community 
institution and that it will succeed or fail in proportion 
as it succeeds or fails in carrying out this fundamental 
purpose of making adequate churches with adequate 
programs available in all communities, does not mean 
that home mission agencies shall never engage in any 
sort of work other than that directly related to local 
church program. It does mean, however, that the pri- 
mary and determining program of home missions has 
to do with local churches in particular communities 
and with the establishment of such institutions on a 
self-sustaining basis as soon as feasible. It is the 


business of home missions to minister religiously to 
certain types of communities until such a time as the 
task can be turned over to local leadership and be 
maintained from local resources. : 

The approach of home missions is essentially the 
community approach, and the interest of home missions 
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is primarily that of the Christian Church. The home 
mission enterprise is interested in the following three 
types of communities: 

1. Communities which, for one reason or another, 
are unable to provide a religious ministry without aid 
from outside of the community. Such communities in- 
clude sparsely settled rural communities and commu- 
nities suffering from special economic handicaps. 

2. Communities which may not be suffering from 
economic handicaps or from sparse population, but in 
which, because of the indifference on the part of adults, 
religious work will not be maintained without aid from 
outside of the community. In these sections religious 
work may yield large returns, particularly in the lives 
of the growing boys and girls, while, at the same time, 
it is impossible to arouse enough interest ameng the 
adult population to develop a self-supporting work. 

3. In communities where churches now exist, and 
possibly maintain themselves without outside help, but 
where the church program is entirely inadequate to meet 
the religious needs of the various groups to be found 
in the communities in question. 

To put the matter another way, home mission 
agencies have two main tasks; to help maintain re- 
ligious work in. communities where such subsidy is 
necessary, and to increase the efficiency of churches 
in all types of communities where churches are failing 
to meet the religious needs of their communities with 
a reasonably adequate program of religious ministry. 


It is a home missionary task to enter an Indian 
Reservation and establish a church for three hundred 
Indians otherwise neglected, but it is equally a home 
missionary task to persuade an organized self-support- 
ing church to include in its ministry three hundred 
persons of foreign birth residing in that community, 
but previously neglected by the church, and to show 
that church how to do the new job. In the one case 
the actual expenditure of home mission funds in a 
local community may be involved, while in the other 
case no such direct expenditure may be necessary, but 
in each instance the procedure is in line with the essen- 
tial missionary task of extending a well-rounded church 
ministry to groups not now reached by such ministry. 


In the two fields of Church Extension, taken in its 
broadest meaning, and of local church efficiency, the 
home mission boards of America have a task sufficient 
to challenge the imagination, capabilities and resources 
of the followers of Jesus Christ. 


At the risk of pointing out the obvious, we may call 
attention to the fact that the interpretation of home 
missions in terms of church and community as already 
suggested will help to relieve the home missionary 
enterprise of the longstanding and increasingly un- 
fortunate obsession that home missions is a matter of 
one particularly fortunate race doing something for a 
group of other less fortunate races, or of people born 
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in some favored spot ministering to others who have 
chanced to be born at other places. 

Many studies show that this traditional conception 
is contrary to the facts in the case, and, were that not 
true, the time has arrived when to continue to think 


in such terms serves only to defeat us in the accom- 
plishment of the very ends toward which we strive.— 
The Missionary Review of the World. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Crooked Trails 


By R. M. FIREBAUGH 


NY account of the mission work among the 
A Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes must necessarily 

be a winding trail. In length of time, it runs 
back one hundred and eleven years (1818-1930). In 
point of space, it extends from Eliot, Miss., and Mahen, 
Ala., across the Mississippi River and the State of 
Arkansas, and now extends two-thirds of the length of 
the State of Oklahoma. In point of management, it 
has been under the jurisdiction of three different boards 
or committees: American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions, Boston, Mass., 1818-1859; The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Foreign Missions, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1861-1889; The Executive Committee of Home 
Missions, Atlanta, Ga., 1889-1930; six separate Synods 
and four Presbyteries. In point of origin, it is directly 
related to the exploration of Samuel J. Mills, the hero 
of the “Haystack prayer meeting.” 

Winding too has been the trail of these tribes. Va- 
rious vicissitudes have marked their national, eco- 
nomic, and social life, and the end is not yet. Change 
and counter-change has marked the path of their prog- 
ress. Treaties have been made and broken, revised 
and repealed, by individuals and by government. We 
believe this winding trail has been necessary, and we 
believe our government has pursued just as wise a 
policy in regard to the Indian as it was possible to 
pursue. Yet if old Pushmataha could have seen the 
winding trail he was outlining on the banks of the 
Tombigbee River in 1811, when by his speech he de- 
feated Tecumseh and the alliance with England, his 
policy might have been the opposite. Still, today, with 
all the crooked trails the Indian has had to follow, 
they are not an enslaved people but are as straight as 
the oaks of their forests and as free as the air they 
breathe. 

This article would make a book if I dealt with even 
a part of the history and difficulty of the mission since 
Its establishment. It too is a winding trail and still 
leads on. IN sl] 

_ But there is a trail that runs from Mississippi to 
Oklahoma, from 1818 to 1930, as straight as an ar- 
row. It is the trail of patient effort of the Presby- 
terlan Church for the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes. 
In the records extant may be found a history as in- 
spiring as any in the annals of time, which is an honor 
to the Presbyterian Church, North and South. No 
cry of theirs has ever gone unheeded; on no exodus 
have they ever gone but that some representative of this 
Church has been in their wake and often in the van; 


no difficulty have the Choctaws and Chickasaws ever 
faced without her counsel and advice. There is no 
record that any of her missionaries ever defrauded an 
Indian. Her coffers have ever been open to their 
appeal and her young men and women have responded 
to their call, until a roster of their names reads like 
the eleventh Chapter of Hebrews. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have also been faith- 
ful to the Church and are still responsive to her va- 
rious calls and amenable to her wishes. Perhaps no 
people have ever so eagerly received the gospel and 
advanced so rapidly in spite of all hindrances placed 
in their pathway. Today the most skeptical heart will 
be touched by the hundreds of Christian Indians gather- 
ing to worship, and living every day lives devoted to 
Jesus Christ. 

The missionary enterprise is one of tremendous re- 
sponsibility against overwhelming odds, and should 
never be lightly undertaken without counting the cost. 
The witness of all missionary fields bears out the fact 
that the greatest difficulties are faced and the devil’s 
forces are marshalled more effectively when the ‘“back- 
wash” of our white civilization comes in contact with 
the race they seek to lead to Christ. Witness Shanghai 
today. The Choctaws and Chickasaws have passed 
and are still passing through this “back-wash,” and are 
beginning to realize there are all kinds of white men, 
and those without Christ in their hearts are often 
worse than their own people in their previous condi- 
tion of savagery. 

To the credit of these Indians, no anti-Christian re- 
volt has ever arisen among them, though the feeling 
has at times run high; they have abided by the wiser 
counsel of their chiefs and leaders, and held on to the 
gospel of the missionary while suffering at the hands 
of other white brethren. 

To the glory of the Presbyterian Church, in season 
and out of season, without hurt or hindrance her heart 
has ever been open to the Red Man in sympathy and 
aid, until through over a century of work, having put 
her hands to the plow, ‘she has not turned back, but 
has ever held out to them “an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

This is not the day of the horse but of the auto- 
mobile, but may I conclude this sketch with an account 
of a horse trade, which illustrates the straight trail of 
Indian and missionary in their dealings: In the early 
days of the town of Starkville, Miss., there lived a 
blacksmith by the name of John McGaughey (how 
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much Indian blood he had I do not know as the record 
does not state but speaks as if he were connected with 
both tribe and mission). This blacksmith also dealt 
in horses, keeping a few at all times. Elija Bardwell, 
a missionary, needed a horse, and knowing of the black- 
smith’s horses called at the shop one morning and 
asked for a horse suitable for both farm work and 
riding. They went to the stable where Mr. Bardwell 
after examining the animal asked the price. To this 
McGaughey replied, “eighty-five dollars.” “I regard 
that as too high a price,” said Mr. Bardwell. Mr. 
McGaughey, well-knowing the missionary and having 
unlimited confidence in his integrity, asked him what 
he believed the horse to be worth. To which Mr. Bard- 
well replied, “sixty-five dollars.” ‘You can have him 
at that price.” Mr. Bardwell paid the sixty-five dol- 
lars and took the horse. This was in the spring of 
the year. 

Early in the autumn, Mr. Bardwell again called at 
the shop and gave the blacksmith twenty dollars, say- 
ing, “Here is the money I owe you.” “You owe me 
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nothing,” said the smith. “You have paid me in cash 
for all the work I have done for you in the shop.” 
“True,” said the missionary, “but this is not for work 
done in the shop, but is due you on the horse trade we 
made last spring.” ‘What trade?” asked Mr. Mc- 
Gaughey in surprise. “Why in the purchase of that 
horse from you,” responded Mr. Bardwell. “But you 
paid me the sixty-five dollars cash, the price at which 
I said you could have him.” “True,” replied the mis- 
sionary, “but you judged the horse to be worth eighty- 
five dollars, while I estimated his worth at only sixty- 
five dollars. But upon trial I have found him to be well 
worth eighty-five dollars. Here is your money,” “No, 
Mr. Bardwell, I cannot accept your money. It was a 
fair trade.” “‘Not so,” responded the missionary. “Your 
judgment was correct and mine was wrong. I insist 
upon your accepting what is only your just due.” The 
smith finally took the money to keep from offending 
the missionary. Hatak Suba! (What a horse trade.) 


Goodland, Okla. 





Seven Indian Girls Graduate at Goodland 


By MRS. J. P. GIBBONS 


HE senior class of 1930 in the Goodland Indian 
Orphanage consisted of seven Indians girls who 
received their diplomas on the evening of May 

15th. For the first time since the high school course 
was added to the common school in the Orphanage, 
no boys were in the senior class, During the past 
year, however, the girls did not seem to miss them 
very much and made good grades all during the term. 
Mary Thompson, an orphan Indian girl from 
Villiant, Oklahoma, who has been in the school six 
years, was awarded the Bible medal for making, the 
highest grades in the three-year Bible course given in 
the high school department. Mary has chosen teach- 
ing as her life work. She will enter Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College in September. Florence Bedford, from 
Antlers, Oklahoma, came to Goodland nine years ago 
as a little girl. She finished this last term and in- 
tends to take a business course at the Tulsa Oklahoma 
Business College next year. Francile Perry, from 
Stringtown, Oklahoma, another senior, has chosen 
teaching as her life work. After attending the sum- 
mer term of the State Teacher’s College at Durant, 
Oklahoma, she will enter Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege next year, and expects, if nothing prevents, to 
complete the course given in that institution and take 
a special teacher-training course in one of the Normal 
State Colleges in Oklahoma. Elma Springs finished 


_ last term and will take a business course in the Tulsa 


‘Business College next year. Edith Bascom, from 
Red Oak, Oklahoma, winner of the second prize in 
the Bible course, has not fully decided upon her life 


work, but intends to enter Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College next term, and hopes to finish the course 
given there. The other two members of the senior 
class have not decided yet where they will attend 
school next year, but they will, if possible, enter one 
of our state schools. 

One of our girls from Goodland class of ’26 taught 
in the state schools last year. Two more of the class 
of ’27 will teach in state schools next year, whlie 
one will teach here. Seven were enrolled in the Pres- 
byterian and State Teacher’s Colleges at Durant last 
term and ten or twelve will attend the same schools 
next year. Seven boys from the Orphanage attended 
the Murray State School of Agriculture last term, and 
more than that number are expected to enroll in that 
and other institutions of higher learning for the next 
term. 

When we remember that our High School is only 
four years old, we feel that we have at least made a 
fair beginning in the way of instilling into the hearts 
and minds of our students a desire for broader edu- 
cational advantages than it is possible for us to give 
them here. And when we see them going out from 
here into higher institutions of learning, completing 
the courses given them, and taking their places in the 
business and professional world on the same footing 
as children of our own race, we rejoice and know that 
the training these Indian boys and girls received in 
the Goodland Orphanage has not been in vain. 


Goodland, Okla. 
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URING the first week in Sep- 
D tember, 1921, a quiet, timid, 

sweet-faced little girl named 
Blanche Riddle came to the Indian 
Orphanage to live. She was enrolled 
in the seventh grade for the school 
term of 1921-1922. 

Rey. C. J. Ralston, assisted by 
Rev. E. Hotchin, D. D., was con- 
ducting a meeting when school 
opened that year, and Blanche with 
several other students of the school, 
united with the church From that 
time to the present she has, through 
her school life here and also at 
other institutions she attended, 
lived an earnest, consistent, conse- 
crated Christian life. 

Blanche had not been in the 
Orphanage long before her teachers 
discovered that she was a very 
studious, faithful, obedient pupil. 
Her lessons were always well pre- 
pared. Consequently, all soon found 
that they could depend on her. She 
was called upon to help in many 





Indian 
Girl 


By MRS. J. P. GIBBONS 


part in the regular Auxiliary and 
Circle Meetings, was a_ faithful 
pupil in the Bible, mission, and 
stewardship classes, always glad 
and willing to assist in putting on 
the religious and missionary pro- 
grams in any department of the 
church work. 

Before Blanche had completed. 
the eighth grade in the Orphanage 
her mind was fully made up as to 
what her life work should be. Her 
greatest desire was to complete her 
education, take a special teacher- 
training course, and return to Good- 
land, which by that time had be- 
come the dearest place in the world 
to her. She wished to offer her 
services as teacher in the Indian 
Orphanage where she might “give 
of her best to the Master” among 
the orphaned children of her own 
race, her own people. 

After finishing the high school 
course given in the Orphanage she 





of the social as well as the religious 

activities of the church and school. Blanche 
She was from the first very fond of 

the little children in the Orphanage, petted them, 

loved them, was never too tired to do things to make 

sc happier, to throw more sunshine into their young 

ives. 

The Christian Endeavor also appealed to Blanche. 
She soon became greatly interested in its teachings, 
took a very active part in all of its local district and 
state work, influenced numbers of her schoolmates and 
friends to become active and enthusiastic members of 
the Society. She was encouraging them all the while 
by precept and example to live up to the pledge and 
the standards of Christian Endeavor. She was also 
very much interested in all departments of the Auxil- 
lary work in the Goodland Church. During her six- 
year stay in the Orphanage, she attended and took 


enrolled as a student in Oklahoma 
Riddle. Presbyterian College. Her college 

life was much like the one she had 
lived at Goodland, only on a larger, broader plane. 
The faculty, management, and student body of the 
college soon recognized her sterling Christian char- 
acter, she became a leader in the religious activities 
there as she had been here. Upon completing her 
college course and receiving her diploma with a 
life certificate to teach in the Oklahoma State Schools, 
she enrolled and took special training in the South- 
eastern State Teacher’s College at Durant, Okla. 
From this institution she was graduated last May, re- 
ceiving her B. A. Degree. Blanche will become a mem- 
ber of our faculty this fall, teaching History and Eng- 
lish in the Goodland Indian Orphanage High School 
during the term beginning September 1, 1930. 

Goodland, Okla. 





Spice Box 


1. Name three attitudes toward the Negro that are 
discussed in this section. 
2. Why do race relations in America affect our mis- 
sionary work abroad? 
Who is a useful Negro pastor in Houston? 
What does a Negro pastor in New York think 
about “social equality” ? 
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5. What is the essential job of Home Missions? 
6. Name two honest horse traders. 


7. What former student will return to teach at Good- 
land this fall? - 


Who won the Bible medal at Goodland? 
What Church gave Dr. Bisceglia a car? 
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Here and There in Home Missions 


Stuart Robinson takes the lead for better farming. 
We quote from the school paper, The Yodeler: “The 
first carload of lime ever shipped into Letcher County 
was placed just off the campus of Stuart Robinson 
School not long ago. This came to us from the Mascot 
Lime Company of Knoxville, Tennessee, which com- 
pany made us a special proposition by donating thir- 
teen tons and selling the remainder of the car, which 
is twenty tons, at the regular wholesale price. Some- 
thing like fifteen men from a distance of one to ten 
miles gathered with their wagons to haul this out 
to their farms. 

“No doubt this movement will cause the farmers to 
realize more fully than anything else what their land 
needs. When this lime is used and the results ob- 
served, we are certain that much more will find its 
way into Letcher County.” 

+o 2. © @ 8 
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Mrs. Fred D. Browning, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
writes to THE Survey of the following interesting in- 
cident: 

We wish all Tur Survey readers could have been 
at Central Presbyterian Church in Kansas City re- 
cently, when Dr. J. B. Bisceglia, of the Italian In- 
stitute, brought a group of attractive boys and girls 
to the prayer service. After a delightful dinner the 
young people gave the Resurrection of Christ, show- 
ing through pageantry and song their talent and Chris- 
tian training. A spirit of joy and interest that was 
good to see permeated Central Church. The climax 
of the evening came at the close of Dr. Bisceglia’s ad- 
dress when friends of the Mission presented him a 
late model Ford for use in his work. All of you pray 
for this big work. 
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A Negro girl, for the first time in the college’s his- 
tory, has received a coveted award at Smith College. 
Harriet Pickens, daughter of Dr. Williams Pickens, 
was the recipient of an “S” pin, one of six awarded. 
This is the highest honor that can be bestowed upon 
those doing athletic work. 

* * kK *k kX 


This interesting quotation comes from the daily 
press: ; 

“One of the greatest ovations ever given a group 
of singers by an English audience was accorded the 
Hampton Institute choir (colored) of 40 boys and 
girls here Saturday evening in Queen’s Hall. The 
singers, under the direction of Dr. Nathaniel Dett, 
sang for 45 minutes after the conclusion of their regu- 
lar program. The spirituals, baptismal chants and 
plaintive melodies held the audience almost in a trance, 
according to a statement in the Chicago Defender. 
The choir and Dr. Dett were received at 10 Downing 
Street, famous home of Great Britain’s prime min- 
isters, by Prime Minister Ramsay McDonald and his 
daughter, Ishbel. The choir rendered seven selections 
besides its spirituals, including hymns, a Russian 
song and an old English air. Westminster Abbey, 
the final resting place of England’s kings and great 
men, was visited Sunday by the choir, which held a 
song memorial before the crypt of David Livingstone, 
celebrated missionary and African explorer. Led by 
Dr. Dett the singers stood in silent prayer and then 
sang the hymn, “Rest, Ye Weary Traveler.” Spiri- 
tuals were also rendered. Large crowds waited for 
an hour outside the Abbey doors for a chance to hear 
the singing of the students.” 

+ sé £29 

Included in the announcement of the John Simon 
Guggenh¢im *Memorial Foundation, made recently, of 
this year’s awards of more than $200,000 in fellow- 
ships to eighty-five scholars, novelists, poets, compos- 
ers, sculptors, and painters who will go abroad to do 
creative work and research, are the names of one 
Negro novelist and one Negro scholar. The novelist 
is Nella Larsen Imes, who is the author of “Quick- 
sand” and “Passing.” The scholar who will re- 
ceive an award in order to devote time to an economic 
study is Dr. Charles Wesley, professor of history at 
Howard University. 

e* © See 

Make plans early for your Home Mission Study 
Class in November. “Near Neighbors” is the study 
book, paper 35c, cloth 75c. Order from Presbyterian 
Committee Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





(Continued from page 482) 


the denominations affiliated through the International 
Council of Religious Education are responsible. What 
is the church doing to reach them with an adequate 
program of training for their all-important task? 
Who is to teach these parents and teachers of chil- 
dren? There are 164 professional workers in the field, 
of religious education of children in the United States 
and Canada. They cannot provide sufficient leader- 
- ship. Nineteen of the denominations affiliated through 


the International Council have no professional workers 
with children; there are eleven states and four provinces 
where there are no professional children’s workers, not 
even part time workers, either territorial or denomina- 
tional. Among the great Negro denominations there 
is not one professional children’s worker employed for 
full time. Unless we develop resources for training 
ran and parents our whole program is doomed to 
ailure. 
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GOODLAND, OKLA., 
DEAR JUNIORS: Jury 1, 1930 


I am always glad of an opportunity to write you 
about Indian children, because we, who live and work 
among them at Goodland, are very much interested in 
all little Indians wherever they live. More especially 
are we interested in those we have learned to know and 
love in the school at this place. 

Nearly all full-blood Indians live in the country. 
Very few live in cities or even small towns. ‘The 
Crowded Ways” do not appeal to them. They love 
nature in all its phases. 

The average Indian child while yet a tiny toddler 
begins to admire the wild flowers he finds close to his 
humble home; their brilliant hues and sweet fragrance 
please these little tots very much. Later on he learns 
that God, our dear Father, made the pretty flowers for 


everybody to admire and enjoy. He interprets the. 


whispering of the winds through the leaves, the songs 
the birds sing in the branches of trees, the babbling 
of the brooks as they flow on their journey to the “big 
water,” and believes they are all messages to him of 
love and hope, and likes to think of them as such. 
But when the thunders roll through the clouds above 
and the lightnings flash, these are all messages of 
fear or punishment, somebody has done, or is doing, 
wrong things. And when they look at the rainbow in 
the sky, it means that love and peace have come back 
to them. Indian children of today exhibit many traits 
of their ancestors. By nature they are all reverent. 
Their Christian mothers begin to carry them to church 
when they are little babies, they grow up that way, 
literally absorbing the quiet, reverent manner all In- 
dians have during church services. Sometimes some 
little Indian babies get tired, and start to cry during a 
service. Gentle means are first used by the Indian 
mother for a short while and order is usually restored. 
If not, the boisterous youngster is taken out to the 


woods, away from the church, where a spanking is ad-' 


ministered by the mother which usually brings the de- 
sired results. The children are taught that a church 
is God’s house, it must be reverenced as such. Even 
today when we see an Indian boy or girl misbehaving 
at church we feel sorry because we know the Indian 
child has learned it from children of our race. 

Some of the beliefs of their ancestors still live in 
their young hearts and minds. The screech of an owl 
after dark, when they are outdoors, causes their little 
feet to fly to shelter and protection. While running, if 
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A Letter to Our Juniors 
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A Little Indian Girl at Goodland, Oklahoma. 


any pockets are found in the clothes they wear, every 
pocket is turned wrong-side-out in order to charm the 
owl and make him forget his unearthly screeching. All 
owls are looked upon with awe and are considered to 
be heralds of distress and misfortune. One screeching 
near a home means that death is hovering near one of 
its inmates. Indian children call owls, ‘“who-dads,” 
often speaking of the two sizes as “little who- dads” 
and “big who-dads.” Some of them also think and talk 
of ghosts during their childhood, but as they grow 
older, realize that belief in such things is only a super- 
stition. 

The Indian boys and girls are kindly and lovable 
children. We have many of them here in our school 
and home. Whenever you come this way, make a visit 
to us and all the Indian boys and girls will welcome 


you. 
Mrs. J. P. GIBBONS. 
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Junior Home Mission 
THEME: 


CaLL TO WorsHip—Hymn: “Near the Cross,” Pre- 
mier Hymns, No. 113. 
PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer in Concert. 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 
Leader: ‘Through love be servants one to another, 
for the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even 


in this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. 
Response: Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 


did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me. 

Leader’ God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. 

Response: If it be possible, as much as in you 
lieth, be at peace with all men. 







THE PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY August, 1930 





Program, August, 1930 


INDIANS 


Leader: By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another. 

Response: A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly. 

Hymn: “Bring Them In.” 

LETTER TO JUNIORS. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS: By Juniors, for all the Indian 
children and Young People in our country, that 
they may be wisely and carefully trained and 
taught of Christ, and may grow up into useful 
Christian men and women. 

Porm: “Little Things.” 

Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations,” 
Premier Hymns, No. 64. 

MizpaH BENEDICTION. 





























” Biethe Things 


If any little word of mine 
May make a life the brighter, 
If any little song of mine 
May make a heart the lighter— 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing, 
And drop it in some lonely vale 
To set the echoes ringing. 


If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine, 
May make a friend’s the fleeter, 
If any little lift may ease 
The burden of another, 
God give me love and care and strength 
To help my fainting brother. 





—Selected. 

















